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FOREWORD 


The fighting in Ifni stimulated unrest in Spain's Moroccan enclaves of 
Melilla and Ceuta, where a state of emergency was declared to prevent the 
Arab masses from exploding. The Istiqlal independence party was behind the 
anti-Spanish movement, but Franco preferred to attribute it to "Communists," 
in order to win U.S. support against the Washington-backed Rabat government, 
which denied any responsibility while hoping for the success of the expe- 
ditions which aimed at recapturing these bits of terra irredenta. In an 
effort further to ingratiate himself with Washington, Franco planned to send 
Prince Juan Carlos to the United States on a diplomatic visit in May. After 
the NATO meeting in Paris, Secretary of State Dulles flew to Madrid to inform 
Franco of developments. Since the European democracies are determined to 
keep dictators out of NATO, Dulles' unauthorized gesture drew sarcastic com- 
ments from NATO Secretary General Paul Henri Spaak. Portugal was the only 
NATO member which did not send its highest executive to the Paris meeting. 
Salazar, who has been withdrawing more and more from public affairs, fre- 
quently refusing to see diplomats and colleagues, gave ill-health as an 
excuse for sending Marcelo Caetano to represent him. Portugal continued to 
hold its own in its dispute with India over Goa, although visiting U.S. 
Indian-born congressman Dalip Singh Saund told his Indian audiences that the 
vast majority of the U.S. public supports India on the Goa issue--a nonsensi- 


cal statement, since the vast majority of the U.S. public does not know where 
Goa is. 





The unveiling of PRI candidate Lépez Mateos in Mexico aroused opposition 
violence in a few northern cities such as Nuevo Laredo and Leén. Since the 
Church seemed to be behind the opposition, the press attempted to depict 
Lépez Mateos' wife, Dofia Eva, as a devotee of the Virgin. Meanwhile, the 
President designate behaved like a smiling sphinx, and the ordinary Mexican 
worried more than ever about making ends meet; the legal minimum wage rose 4% 
in 1957, but the cost of living climbed 13%. While the poor were getting 
poorer, Subsecretary of the Treasury Antonio Armenddriz' attempts to reduce 
tax-evasior might prevent the rich from becoming too much richer. Antonio 
Espinosa de los Monteros and Manuel Germd4n Parra engaged in a polemic over 
the merits of the government oil monopoly PEMEX. 


The approaching elections in Guatemala stimulated colorful campaigns by 
the gaudy rightist General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes and the leftist Mario 
Méndez Montenegro. Middle-of-the-road José Luis Cruz-Salazar, who had 
resigned as Ambassador to Washington, could not compete with his fiery oppo- 
nents, and his association with the United States aroused latent anti- 
Americanism. A congressional committee investigating the murder of Castillo 
Armas continued to recommend that Guatemala break relations with the Domini- 
can Republic, which it accused of criminal intervention, and Trujillo broad- 
cast repeated denunciations of the Communist threat in Guatemala. Being 
unable to control its internal affairs, the Guatemalan Government once again 
revived the British Honduras issue. 


Perhaps in order to distract attention from the Inter-American Press 
Association's investigation of El Salvador's unfair press law, President 
Lemus accused Mexican Marxist Vicente Lombardo Toledano of plotting to create 
unrest in the small republic, but at the same time Lemus sought Soviet-bloc 
markets for Salvadorean coffee. In Honduras, Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales 
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became President, but the Army, which like its counterparts thought Latin 
Americans viewed with dismay the rise of civilian governments, affirmed its 
power by creating the virtually autonomous post of Chief of the Armed Forces, 
to which Colonel Osvaldo Lépez was named. In Nicaragua, a court martial tried 
the military personnel implicated in the plot against President Luis Somoza. 
Reportedly young Somoza would like to liberalize his regime, but resistance 
came from those who abused his father's dictatorship to gain economic advan- 
tages. The Inter-American Press Association was successful in its campaign 

to restore press freedom in Nicaragua, and Somoza repealed the Zurita Act, 
whereupon Deputy Manuel F. Zurita announced that he had all along been opposed 
to the act named after him. The approaching February presidential elections 
in Costa Rica were being contested by Francisco Orlich, Mario Echandi, and 
Jorge Rossi; there was a slight difference of opinion among them about the 
speed with which socialism could be pushed, but the main issue seemed to be 
Figueres' support of Orlich. The pathetic end of the trial of the alleged 
murderers of Remén in Panama showed that freedom of the press means nothing 

so long as fear of reprisals by gangsters and politicians pervades the air. 


As 1957 ended, Fidel Castro was still snapping at Batista's Cuba, but the 
body politic was too well fed to be aroused. Fidel Castro announced a plan to 
assassinate his foes one by one, and Batista as Enemy Number I took special 
precautions. His opponents were largely professional people and students, but 
he took care to ensure the continuing good will of the working masses by 
giving union leaders favorable treatment. To the evident corruption of unions 
was added connivance with gangster elements from New York and Las Vegas, for 
whom the new luxury hotels provided an excellent opportunity to prey on tour- 
ists. Perhaps unwittingly, the United States was stimulating corruption in 
what is probably the most corrupt country in Latin America. A tense quiet 
having replaced revolutionary violence in Haiti, the international press, 
which is interested in Latin America principally for its tawdry drama, aban- 
doned Port-au-Prince; a news-blackout fell once more over the Negro republic. 
The trial of ex-FBI man Frank for serving as a secret agent of Trujillo 
nauseated even those Americans who simply want Latin America to remain quiet 
and who think that dictators ensure this; Trujillo's claim that he was fight- 
ing Communism in Middle America elicited for him less and less support in the 
United States. Puerto Rico began following Cuba down the primrose path of 
gambling; a course was set up to train croupiers, but its inauguration was 
accompanied by a declaration that it was not meant to promote gambling: Cuba 
and Puerto Rico may learn from Mexico, which has banned gambling, that easy 
vice and easy money mean easy chaos. 


In Venezuela, the rule of Pérez Jiménez moved toward its fatal climax 
without that puppet of power- and money-seeking groups realizing how deeply 
the Venezuelan people hated him. The foreign oil companies, knowing their 
technology but not understanding Latin America, were equally at a loss. The 
December 15 plebiscite, in which Venezuelans were given the rare privilege 
of casting a blue card for Pérez Jiménez and coming from the secret ballot 
with the red card which they would have cast had they been opposed to hin, 
became even more ludicrous as the dictator decreed that voters must dip their 
fingers in indelible ink to show that they had voted, so that they could not 
cheat by casting a second ballot for him. When he ordered a recount of the 
votes to prove that his almost unanimous re-election was honest, Venezuelans 
displayed indignation, and the farce by which Pérez Jimérez tried to gain 
legitimacy turned out to be a gross miscalculation. Apart from Paraguay, the 
Venezuelan and Dominican Governments were isolated in their adherence to 
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unadulterated dictatorship, and they were alone in their opposition to the 
establishment of relations between the Organization of American States and the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers. 


In Colombia, the plebiscite establishing "parity" between the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties took place on December 1, and the plan to establish a truce 
between the two rival parties was approved almost unanimously. However, 
Laureano Gémez, who had made the pact with Lleras Camargo, continued his at- 
tempts to undermine Guillermo Leén Valencia, apparently in favor of Antonio 
Alvarez Restrepo. Manuel Mejia, president of the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers, and the grey eminence of the economic life of Colombia, prepared to 
sell coffee behind the Iron Curtain; his importance was confirmed when a new 
ship of the Grancolombiana Fleet was named after him. The coal mines of west- 
ern Colombia promised to become one of the principal mainstays of Colombian 
economy. Meanwhile Ecuador determined to limit the amount of foreign credit 
and loans it would accept, so as not to mortgage unduly the country's future. 


The "Prado Doctrine" to ally the "Latin" countries of Europe and America, 
with its inevitable anti-U.S. implications, was muted from a bang to a whimper 
as the United States promoted its grand design to link the Organization of 
American States with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The merit of 
Washington's plan was that it would impress on Latin American countries the 
seriousness and the obligations of international commitments. Since Latin 
American countries are fundamentally isolationist, it was inevitable that 
they would, like the United States of 40 years ago, be too "proud" to fight. 
However, Peru wished to keep its diplomatic “initiative,” and insisted that 
Prado was the author of the proposed 0.A.S.-NATO alignment. Whatever Prado's 
role may have been, the rest of the world was convinced that the plan was made 
in Washington. 


The Chilean mass labor movement known as CUTCH continued to hamper Presi- 
dent Ibafiez in his attempts to carry out the Klein-Saks plans for deflation. 
However, Ibdfiez was generally regarded as a dead horse, and bets were being 
placed for the next presidential race. The two principal contenders were 
Salvador Allende of the Popular Action Front (FRAP) and Eduardo Frei of the 
Christian Democrats. The almost unanimous animadversion to Venezuela's Pérez 
Jiménez, with whom Chile had broken relations, showed that the temper of Chile 
was in general leftist. 


Pérez Jiménez' guest, Perdén, persisted in his schemes to inspire trouble 
in Argentina. The military junta led by Aramburu and Isaac Rojas showed more 
sense than the squabbling civilian groups, and it remained to be seen whether 
democracy would be viable in Argentina. The struggle between Brazil and 
Argentina for hegemony over Bolivia continued, as Aramburu inaugurated the 
railroad from Yacuiba to Santa Cruz with a fanfare which seemed premature in 
view of the fact that the line would not be open for traffic for two years. 
The drastic action of both Swift and Armour in closing their big packing 
plants in Uruguay on the basis of bitter experience and the recommendations 
of Klein and Saks proved to the enemies of the welfare state and of the 
colegiado system that Uruguay was killing the steer that lays the golden eggs. 
Paraguay is a home of lost causes; striving to perpetuate himself as caudillo 
by a one-candidate "election," Stroessner hoped by flattery to obtain the 
support of the United States for his scheme. 


(continued on page 704) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Moroccan insurgents who attacked the enclave of Ifni in November 
(H.A:R., X: p. 572) were still holding out at the end of December, despite 
Spanish claims early in the month that organized resistance had ended. 

Rebel bands forced the Spanish to abandon one border outpost after another, 
until at one time Spanish troops may have held no more than three of the 
dozen or so first attacked. One estimate of Spanish dead and missing was 
400. In mid-December, cautious Generalissimo Franco overruled army demands 
for an all-out counterattack, and his Rabat embassy announced that Spain was 
ready for "friendly talks." While Franco dispatched two cruisers and four 
destroyers to hover off the Moroccan coast just north of Ifni as a 
"friendly" gesture, Spanish troops regrouped around Ifni. In view of the 
Spanish strength on hand, a major new attack was not expected, but in 
Spanish West Africa farther down the coast hostilities showed signs of 
spreading. Most alarming of all to the Spanish Government were reports of 
restive stirrings in Melilla and Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, where Spain long 
fomented similar situations. The nervous Spanish garrison commanders de- 
clared a state of emergency in the two cities, rounded up suspected Moroocan 
agitators, and erected barricades along the borders facing independent 
Morocco. 


In a bid for Western sympathies, Spain repeatedly claimed that the 
attack on Ifni was linked with Communist penetration throughout North 
Africa, rather than with the simple nationalism which the United States has 
supported. Minister of War General Antonio Barroso accused left-wing ele- 
ments of Morocco's Istiqlal (Independence) Party of organizing the "dregs of 
the lowest slum elements" into the "Moroccan Liberation Army" with the aim 
of subverting King Mohammed V's power, driving all Europeans from North 
Africa and the Sahara, pushing Morocco's borders to the Senegal River, and 
eventually winning complete domination over the nation. General Barroso's 
views exemplify current Spanish bitterness against Morocco. 


It is clear that Spain is not fighting to keep a wealthy colony. The 
question is rather one of prestige, i.e., setting a precedent which would 
enable Spain to retain its other possessions claimed by Moroccan irreden- 
tists on the fringes of Morocco. Spain reportedly was wiiling to consider 
reintegrating Ifni peacefully into Morocco in return for iron-clad guaran- 
tees defining Morocco's frontiers and Spain's rights to certain garrisons in 
the country, and providing assurance of genuine Moroccan friendship. The 
reconquest of the whole territory would require a major effort by Spain. 
The lack of roads and communications favored the guerrillas, estimated at 
more than 6,000. While both sides tried to negotiate a face-saving settle- 
ment, fighting came to a temporary standstill. 


Generalissimo Franco's pro-Arab policies never found genuine popular 
support, and newspaper reports of Moroccan savagery against Spanish civil- 
ians set off a storm of anti-Moroccan feeling all over Spain. Franco reluc- 
tantly disbanded his Moorish Guard of Honor, which had attended him on state 
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occasions since 1939. The Guard was created to honor the Moorish troops that 
fought in the Civil War. 


Franco's 65th birthday found him still in good health, with no apparent 
intention of relinquishing power. Newspaper editorials emphasized his years 
of service to Spain and expressed the hope that he would continue to lead the 
country for many years. Prince Juan Carlos, the Generalissimo's choice for 
the Spanish throne, was to visit the United States in May. Officially he 
would be just another midshipman aboard a training ship, but Franco had al- 
ready asked that he receive diplomatic courtesies. Prince Juan's "liberal 
Bourbon" backers were again being challenged by the traditional right-wing 
monarchists, the Carlists, who started a campaign in favor of their own pre- 
tender, Prince Xavier de Bourbon-Parma. The Carlist movement backing 68- 
year-old Xavier sought recognition as an active political body with represen- 
tation in the cabinet. The Carlists were courting trade unions with an 
“anti-monopolistic" outlook on economics and with a firm opposition to 
Western-style democracy for Spain. 


Following the NATO Council meeting in Paris, U. S. Secretary of State 
Dulles flew directly to Madrid to inform Franco of NATO decisions and talk 
over Spain's role in the common defense. It was denied that the two dis- 
cussed the possibility of Spanish bases for U. S. intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles. It was rumored that the Spanish Government was planning to seek 
U. S. backing soon for the creation of a special tie between NATO and Spain, 
whereby the latter would acquire for its 450,000-man armed forces modern 
military equipment meeting NATO standards, and the benefits of closer plan- 
ning and interchange of scientific and military information between the 
Spanish and the NATO commands. Spanish officials wanted to avoid the vir- 
tually certain political row that the proposal of Spain's formal entry as a 
full member would provoke. Their aim was to link the NATO alliance and Spain 
militarily without embarrassing Washington and Spain's other friends by seek- 
ing a political tie at this juncture. The country already has several 
indirect ties with NATO, e.g., bilateral defense treaties with the United 
States and Portugal, and the U. S.-provided radar network, linking the five 
major U. S. air bases under construction in Spain, which works in conjunction 
with the British radar station at Gibraltar, a part of the NATO defense warn- 
ing system. The Spanish Government stressed the potential importance to NATO 
of the Canary Islands and Spanish bases on the northwest African coast. The 
permanent garrisons at Ceuta and Melilla with Gibraltar could dominate the 
approaches to the Mediterranean. 


The case of the five anti-fascist sailors who in July deserted two of 
Franco's warships in San Diego to seek asylum in Mexico (H.A.R., X: p. 337) 
was heard on December 9 in the Third District U. S. Court of Appeals in Los 
Angeles. American Civil Liberties Union lawyers pointed out that the United 
States is a signatory of the International Refugee Organization pact which 
defines Spanish Republicans and other victims of the Falangist regime as 
refugees. Observers hoped that the Appeals Court would reverse the lower 
court ruling obliging the United States to deliver the sailors to Spain. 
Presiding Judge James Alger Fee commented: "The State Department might think 
it convenient to appease the Spanish Government, but we have no treaty obli- 
gation to apprehend these men after they had left the United States in order 
to hand them over to the Spanish Navy." 
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Spain's already shaky economy was further set back by two major blows-- 
the Valencia floods (H.A.R., X: p. 511) and the Ifni crisis. The government 
maintained the peseta at between 42 and 46 to the dollar, but its value on 
the free market in Tangier dropped to about 60 to the dollar. In the 
Spanish view inflation was so bad that American base expansion might have to 
be interrupted unless accompanied by financial aid. According to authorita- 
tive sources the government was preparing to request a further $30 million 
in U. S. economic aid by June 30, 1958. (Congress had already voted $40 
million in "defense support" aid for Spain in 1957-58, and the country was 
due to get $70 million of surplus agricultural commodities under an agree- 
ment nearing signature.) The economic aid was needed to buy industrial raw 
materials to keep factories busy. Spain's dollar reserves were reported to 
have almost vanished, while its gold holdings, at home and in the United 
States, totalled about $120 million. This gold reserve, plus U. S. aid, 
constituted the slender margin between solvency and bankruptcy. The 
Economic Syndical Council recommended a substantial increase in production 
in the next 15 years. Without such an increase Spain would face the pros- 
pect of falling even farther behind the rest of Europe. By increasing 
production, Spain hoped to raise its standard of living and to take a firmer 
place in the European economy. The government also hoped to maintain 
equilibrium between prices and salaries and stimulate private initiative. 


Thirty containers of uranium elements fabricated by General Electric 
were shipped to Spain in December. Valued at $112,000, they were to fuel 
Spain's first atomic reactor, located at Moncloa, a suburb of Madrid. The 
reactor was to be used for physics and medical research and for training 
personnel in the operation of research and power reactors. It was to be 
assembled early in 1958 in Spain and was expected to sustain its first chain 
reaction in March. This marked the first shipment of nuclear fuel to Spain 
as part of President Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace program. Spain will be 
the first European nation to receive the maximum U. S. contribution of 
$350,000 toward the cost of a nuclear reactor. 


The five U. S. air bases in Spain under construction since 1951 should 
be virtually completed by mid-1958, according to U. S. base headquarters at 
Torrején. Even now, if needed, the bases could be used. Gasoline has al- 
ready been pumped through the 485-mile pipeline from the southern port of 
Rota into the four huge underground storage dumps from which the fields will 
be serviced. 


Admiral Felipe Abarzuza, Minister of the Navy, announced a two-year 
plan to modernize 29 units of the Spanish fleet. The most modern and 
efficient armament, radar, and communications equipment will be installed. 
A Madrid firm will soon begin reconditioning U. S.-owned North American 
Aviation jet planes. The $2 million contract was given to Construcciones 
Aeronduticas S.A. to rebuild more than 70 Super-Sabre (F-100) jets. The 
planes will be refitted in Getafe; about 16 miles north of Madrid. 


PORTUGAL 
December marked the opening of the VII National Assembly and Corporative 


Chamber by President Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes. He reminded the 
Assembly that it had a constitutional responsibility to create the remaining 
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needed corporations in the future corporative state. Albino dos Reis was 
elected for his fourth term as Assembly presiding officer, and Luis Supico 
Pinto succeeded Jodo Pinto da Costa Leite as Chamber president. A General 
Secretariat was established to serve the Presidency of the Council as liaison 
with other ministerial and governmental departments. Its duties were to 
include reporting on the progress of the Development Plans on Public Adminis- 
tration and Civil Mobilization. 


The 1958 budget was approved. There would be no new taxes in 1958, but 
it was optimistically stated that the economy would prosper sufficiently to 
cover increased expenditures, especially military spending under international 
commitments. Low-salaried civil servants were to receive raises. 


Considering her overseas provinces an integral part of the national ter- 
ritory, Portugal created an additional bureau to make the physical separation 
less divisive. The General Agency for the Portuguese Overseas Provinces 
(Agéncia Geral do Ultramar) was set up as liaison between the scattered parts 
of the Empire, with special emphasis on the development of tourism in the 
overseas provinces. The Agency was to begin operations in January 1958, but 
the Under Secretary of State for the Overseas Provinces had already released 
plans for the development of Macao as a tourist center on the China coast. A 
law was passed changing over the monetary system in the East Indies island 
province of Timor from patacas to escudos (the Portuguese currency) at the 
rate of six escudos per pataca. 


In the international sphere, a Portuguese delegation was present at the 
NATO meetings in Paris. Marcelo Caetano, Minister of the Presidency, repre- 
sented Prime Minister Antdénio de Oliveira Salazar, whose health prevented him 
from attending; the Portuguese delegation was the only one not led by its 
prime minister or President. Marcelo Caetano reiterated Portugal's backing of 
NATO, but reminded those present that Portugal was already expending a great 
amount in helping its own underdeveloped territories overseas, and so could 


give only token support to similar NATO projects in other underdeveloped 
areas. 


The Hague International Court in late November rejected India's protest 
that the Court lacked jurisdiction to decide the problem of Goa. The issue 
was relatively quiescent in December. India's reply to Portugal's accusation 
of violation of sovereignty in Goa was due in court February 25. Portugal 
would then have a month to answer, and India another month to present a re- 
buttal before the court would render a decision. Elsewhere, the year-end 
Cairo meeting of the leftist "Afro-Asian Peoples' Solidarity Conference" 
included a call for the cession of Portuguese Goa to India, and the withdrawal 
of all "Western imperialists" from the Middle and Far East. California's 
India-born Congressman Dalip Singh Saund on a tour of India said that the 
"vast majority of American people will not agree that Goa is part of Portugal." 
Leonardo de Castro Freire, Portuguese delegate to the XIX International 
Congress of the Red Cross in New Delhi, took advantage of the freedom of 
speech in India to include in his address an emotional account of how much the 
Goanese, both Hindu and Roman Catholic, whom he had just visited, felt that 
they were a "glorious part" of the Portuguese nation. 


In a well-publicized speech, Minister of Economy Ulisses Cruz de Aguiar 
Cortés made clear that Portugal did not consider itself an "underdeveloped" 
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nation but a “partially developed" one. He cited the per capita annual income 
as $219, the average annual increase of the gross national product since 1952 
as 4.5%, and the fact that the demands of the National Development Plan have 
not lowered the standard of living or caused undue debt. Among the progressive 
measures effected in December were subsidies for rural electrification in part 
of Northern Portugal, tax exemptions on building permits for low-cost housing, 
and the return of liquid fuel prices to their pre-Suez level. Nevertheless, 
the government regretfully acknowledged a balance of payments deficit of 

$11.9 million in the first eight months of the year, and blamed it on Portu- 
gal's foreign trade decline. An example of trade imbalance: West Germany, 
the chief supplier of goods to Portugal, was ranked only fourth in the pur- 
chase of Portuguese products. 


Portugal's largest grain crop since before World War II was harvested in 
1957, but the cork industry was not prosperous. Turpineol, an essential per- 
fume oil used in soap, was to be produced from turpentine by a Danish- 
Portuguese company; but the figures for the Portuguese merchant marine showed 
declining transportation between Portugal and foreign ports. 


By a recent decree-law, the tobacco manufacturing industry was granted 
tax concessions for five years, and private companies were again to be granted 
leases on factories and brand names owned by the government. Portugal hoped 
to increase the processing of tobacco from the overseas provinces, whose 
import charges were to be 10-15% lower than the charges on tobacco from other 
sources. The two companies, A Tabaqueira and Companhia Portuguesa de Tabacos, 
which have held these concession rights for 30 years, reapplied, but a Spanish 
financier, Juan March, backed by the Banco Cubano de Comercio Externo, 
proposed forming a Portuguese company that would not only rent all existing 
manufacturing facilities, but also build new ones, and would manufacture all 
present brands. This proposal was designed to increase the sale of Portuguese 
tobacco products in the foreign as well as the domestic markets. 


The overseas provinces sent in excellent reports on the cacao crop on the 
island of S&o Tomé and the coffee crop in Angola. The tuna catch in the 
Azores was good, and fish meal for fertilizer was being shipped from Angola to 
the United States. In Angola, too, a new oil company was established jointly 
by the Portuguese Government and the Companhia dos Combustiveis do Lobito. 
This new firm, the Companhia Concessiondria dos Petréleos da Angola, was given 
rights to set up refineries and sell products. 


Bishop José Alves Correia da Silva of Leria died in December at the age 
of 85. He was known as the "Bishop of Fatima" because Cova da Iria, site of 
"the Lourdes of Portugal," was in his diocese, and in 1930 he had declared the 
1917 apparitions of the Virgin Mary there to be “miraculous." 


MEXICO 


Mexico, fond of publicizing the mote of tyranny in the eye of various 
repressive neighbors--Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Cuba--was forced to 
acknowledge a very visible beam in its own eye in the closing days of 1957. 
This aberration manifested itself in a political clash in the border city of 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas (H.A.R., X: p. 579) between followers of the Partido 
Revolucionario Institutional (PRI) mayoralty candidate, Luis Trevifio Pefia, and 
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those of an independent candidate, Donanciano Echeverria. Fearing that his 
inauguration would be obstructed by his opponents, Trevifio Pefia moved up the 
swearing-in ceremony, set for noon on December 31, to 11 a.m. of the same day. 
Hearing of these plans, Echeverria and two of his cohorts, incumbent mayor 
José Gonz4lez Lugo and Octavio Longoria, quickly assembled some 500 of their 
followers, who were armed with knives, pistols, and, reportedly, a Thompson 
submachine gun, and assaulted the city hall where the inauguration, then under 
way, was being attended by various dignitaries of the two Laredos and by 
Mexican and U.S. consular officials. Although the attackers were driven off 
by the rural state police and Confederacién de Trabajadores Mexicanos (C.T.M.) 
vigilantes led by Pedro Pérez Ibarra, the clash occasioned four deaths, two 
on each side, and an estimated 40 injuries. Subsequently, the rural police 
arrested seven of the attackers, while federal troops were called in to in- 
vestigate an alleged disrespect to the Mexican flag on the part of the 
dissenters. 


Unrest attended the installation of new PRI officials throughout the 
state of Tamaulipas. Federal troops and rural state police were called in to 
assist in the inauguration of mayors-elect in the municipios of Giiémez, Hugo 
Villagrd4n, and Llera de Canales. The outgoing mayor of the last village, 
Teodoro Sierra Martinez, protested to the state government and to the Minis- 
tries of Defense and Interior that police and federal troops had seized the 
city hall and denied entrance to him and his staff. This action was appar- 
ently taken to insure a smooth transfer of office. 


The mayoralty election in the Sinarquista stronghold of Ledén, Guanajuato, 
was also cause for bitter but non-violent recriminations between the PRI and 
an opposition coalition of the Unidén Nacional Sinarquista (U.N.S.), the 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN), and the Liga Unién Civica, a local reformist 
group. Spokesman for the opposition group accused Governor Jestis Rodriguez 
Gaona and state Attorney General Mario Vargas of using federal troops to 
insure the victory of the PRI candidate. The group also accused General 
Miguel Z. Martfnez of intimidating the voters by patrolling the city in a 
military vehicle equipped with a public address system over which he admon- 
ished the populace to avoid bloodshed. The opposition recommended that the 
election be nullified if the PRI wished to avoid a taxpayers' strike. 


The trouble in Leén lent emphasis to the report of Excelsior's Alfonso 
Alamé4n, who said that the ultra-Catholics are potentially the most dangerous 
opposition to the PRI. He stated that the Cristero and Sinarquista movements 
were promoted by this group which, controlled by the lower clergy, is the only 
group in the country in intimate contact with the masses. Although he doubted 
that the PRI brand of neo-Porfirianism could survive a U.S. economic crisis, 
he foresaw no immediate possibility of a really effective opposition being 
formed by the strongly Catholic elements of the country since they are not 
well organized at present. A sign that the PRI is aware of Catholic public 
opinion was seen in the continued references to the religious spirit of the 
PRI presidential candidate, Adolfo Lépez Mateos. A society reporter for 
Excelsior spoke at length of the veneration with which Lépez Mateos' wife, 
Dofia Eva, regards the image of the Virgin which hangs over her bed. 


In spite of PRI charges to the contrary, PAN demogoguery was not the 
essential cause of the Leén and Nuevo Laredo unrest. The PAN did, however, 
make every effort to exploit these as well as other events which occurred in 
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December. The PAN presidential campaign group began their tour in Camargo, 
Chihuahua, and proceeded through the states of Coahuila, Nuevo Leén, 
Tamaulipas, and northern Veracruz. PAN speakers, criticizing practically 
every phase of the present Mexican government, struck hardest at the lack of 
effective suffrage, economic and political centralism, neglect of education, 
disparity of income, official corruption, and the miserable level of exist- 
ence of the majority of the populace. PAN speakers at different times called 
on the people to defend the liberty of the ballot with physical violence if 
necessary. In Nuevo Laredo, PAN orator Ignacio Arreola predicted a currency 
devaluation within two years. In Matamoros, PAN hopeful Luis H. Alvarez 
stated that the government has permitted Communist infiltration and that only 
the nearness to the United States has modified these Red influences. 


PAN orators also claimed that PRI elements were interfering with their 
rallies by holding competing functions complete with free entertainment, 
food, and liquor. They complained of being drowned out by PRI-sponsored 
public address systems and of being refused police assistance in handling 
crowds. The PAN further complained that the PRI candidate in the southeast 
(see below) had made illegal use of government resources--government air 
transport and personnel--and that the PRI utilized radio and television 
facilities which were dénied to the PAN. In the Chamber of Deputies, a PAN 
representative was refused recognition when he objected to the speed with 
which the 1958 budget (see below) was passed. Because the Mexican Congress 
passed a year's legislation in the last 15 days of 1957, it was dubbed the 
world's fastest legislative body. 


In the face of this criticism, Lépez Mateos followed the example of the 
three monkeys--hearing, seeing, and speaking no evil. During his tour of the 
southeast--Yucatan, Campeche, Quintana Roo, Chiapas, Tabasco, Oaxaca, and 
southern Veracruz--Lépez Mateos spent much of his time discussing regional 
problems, listening to the petitions of provincial delegations, and paying 
homage to local heroes. In Mérida, where he made his most notable address, he 
acknowledged the over-population of the ejido zone with its consequent under- 
employment and stated that one solution of this problem would be the coloni- 
zation of Quintana Roo and southern Yucat4n, principally along a new highway 
which will connect Peto, Yucataén, with Felipe Carrillo Puerto and Chetumal, 
both in Quintana Roo. In line with ideas expounded in his November acceptance 
speech, Lépez Mateos felt that industrialization offered the greatest possi- 
bilities for Yucatd4n, even though he admitted that the present costliness and 
scarcity of power presented difficulties. He expressed the hope that the 
solution to the power shortage throughout the entire southeast could be found 
in the Usumacinta-Grijalva project which the PRI standard-bearer estimated 
would cost more than $1,000 million and would take more than 30 years to 
complete. Lépez Mateos recommended also the development of the tourist indus- 
try and crop diversification as a means of strengthening Yucatdn's admittedly 
weak economy. 


He paid tribute to one of Yucat4n's outstanding historical figures, 
Manuel Crescencio Rején, who was responsible for the formulation of the Mexi- 
can legal precept, the amparo, which Lépez Mateos characterized as a defense 
of the individual against arbitrary authority. The amparo, which can be 
granted by a federal judge only, is a legal procedure through which an indi- 
vidual may obtain the suspension of a ruling by any authority--executive, 
legislative, judicial, state, or federal--on the grounds of a constitutional 
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violation; its nearest equivalent in U.S. law is the injunction, although the 
amparo has a much broader application. Lately it has come somewhat into disre- 
pute through its use as a legal subterfuge. Two naturalized U.S. citizens, 

Max Schlafrok Lederman and Samuel John Novick, utilized the amparo in December 
to prevent their deportation for violating Mexican immigration laws. The 
Mexican immigration service said that these men were registered as agents of 
companies, while actually they were proprietors of their respective companies. 
They were alleged to have used their position to finance Communist activities 
in Mexico. They were granted an amparo which permitted their provisional 
residence in Nuevo Laredo. 


The General Committee of Conciliation and Arbitration fixed the minimum 
daily wage for 1958 and 1959 in the Federal District at 12 pesos (about 96¢) 
in Mexico City and 10.50 (about 84¢) in rural areas. Previous rates had been 
11.50 (about 92¢) in the city and 9.50 (about 76¢) in rural areas. Since 
average wages paid are closely governed by the legal minimum, the new rates 
provoked considerable discussion. Businessmen in Mexico City were pleased 
since the new minimum comprised only a 4% raise, while the cost of living in 
Mexico City had gone up 13% in 1957. The major dissenter was ex-President 
Abelardo Rodrfguez, who said that a greater rise in wages would end bracero- 
ism and increase prosperity. He added that Sonora and Baja California, the 
most prosperous states in Mexico, have the highest minimum wage--25 pesos per 
day in Baja California. Treasury Secretary Antonio Carrillo Flores stated 
that the proportion of the national income that workers are receiving is 
higher than that of past years (28% in 1957, 25% in 1955). He did not com- 
ment on the level of profits which in the past have comprised an inordinately 
high share of the national income (H.A.R., X: p. 232). 


At the Inter-American Congress of Psychology held in Mexico City, a Mexi- 
can delegate stated that the insufficiency of the new minimum wage would have 
an adverse effect on the personality of workers. He asserted that Mexican 
children scored lower in intelligence tests than children of other nationali- 
ties because their scholarly output was inhibited by frustrations arising 
from inadequate family income. As though to emphasize the psychologist's 
warning on the effect of poverty on personality, some 50 women were injured 
in Mexico City in a riot which ensued during the distribution of Christmas 
food packages. 


Under Secretary of the Treasury Antonio Armendd4riz estimated that income 
tax evasion cost the federal government a total of $120 million in 1957. He 
hoped that this amount could be reduced by 50% in 1958. He also was of the 
opinion that a new law recently put into effect which required the federal 
licensing of all automobiles would largely do away with automobile smuggling 
which deprives the government of $24 million annually. While Mexicans worried 
about plugging up the leaks in their internal revenue system, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated that 20% of all federal taxes in Mexico were paid by 
U.S. companies. 


A record budget of approximately $670 million was approved by Congress 
for 1958. Communications with $130 million and Education with $100 million 
were the largest single items. Treasury Minister Carrillo Flores said that 
no new taxes were planned for 1958 and that the $65 million increase over 
1957 would be made up through a more rigorous enforcement of tax laws and 
greater revenues stemming from a larger gross national product. The Congress 
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also granted President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines the authority to negotiate a new 
$90 million credit with the World Bank. 


Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros, former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
and director of the government financial agency Nacional Financiera under ex- 
President C4rdenas, engaged in a sharp debate in the pages of Excelsior with 
Manuel Germ4n Parra, a major architect of the Cortines regime's economic 
program, over the activities of the government-owned Petréleos Mexicanos 
(PEMEX), Mexico's largest company. Espinosa de los Monteros, contending that 
PEMEX was a "disastrous combination of politics and business," complained 
that the overstaffed company was near ruin because of high costs, subsidies, 
and lack of credits. Parra felt that, by cutting out subsidies and raising 
prices, PEMEX could finance its own expansion and would not need foreign 
capital. In regard to costs, he stated that PEMEX sold petroleum cheaper 
than any other company in the world, with a gross investment per barrel con- 
sumed equal to only 50% of that of the United States. Espinosa de los 
Monteros, sustaining his position that PEMEX was a bottomless pit for public 
funds, stated that the company had maintained its favorable cost position only 
by hiring foreign contractors to explore known fields. 


According to Director Julidn Rodriguez Adame of the Compania Exportadora 
e Importadora Mexicana (CEIMSA), the government food control agency, Mexico 
at year's end had more than a million tons of food reserves, 650,000 tons of 
which were maize imported from the United States. Maize imports in 1957 
reached the highest level since official collection of statistics began in 
1925. Mexico will also have access to another 500,000 tons of maize in 1958 
under an agreement with the U.S. Department of Agriculture (H.A.R., X: p. 581). 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


With the registration of the controversial Partido Revolucionario (P.R.) 
by the Electoral Tribunal on December 3, a general atmosphere of uncertainty 
became the dominant note preceding the January 19 presidential elections. The 
P.R., which had been barred from the invalidated October elections due to 
charges of Communist infiltration, was the first left-wing party to be recog- 
nized in Guatemala since Colonel‘Carlos Castillo Armas overthrew the regime of 
Jacobo Arbenz in 1954. The quietly developing campaign erupted into violence 
later in the month when the supporters of the P.R. and its candidate Mario 
Méndez Montenegro clashed in provincial riots with the followers of the ex- 
treme right-wing candidate, General Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes, the only survivor 
of the October elections. The third major candidate, Colonel José Luis Cruz- 
Salazar, resigned as Ambassador to the United States and defeated Colonel 
Enrique Peralta for the so-called "Anti-Communist Unity" nomination of the 
non-Ydfgoras factions. Colonel Peralta abandoned the race; groups supporting 
him, led by the Christian Democrat Party, switched to Cruz-Salazar, who was 


supported by the National Democratic Movement party of the late Castillo 
Armas. 


Some pessimism arose concerning the situation of Guatemala as many 
sources expanded their reports of ever-growing Communist strength in the 
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country. Other sources denied this, although Gloria Bolaifios, self-proclaimed 
mistress of Castillo Armas, who had issued a continuous flow of "inspired" 
statements from the Dominican Republic since the presidential assassination, 
purported to reveal much information about Communist activities in Guatemala 
and throughout Latin America. Later, the radio station on which she was 
broadcasting from the Dominican Republic was reported to have been jammed in 
Guatemala, despite assurances of the Provisional Government that there would 
be complete freedom of speech and press. During this same time, the U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee planned to investigate Communist activity 
in Guatemala, although the press denied that any actual Communists had entered 


the country as a result of the policy providing for the return of political 
exiles. 


Diplomatic ties were strained as the congressional committee investi- 
gating the assassination of President Castillo Armas continued to recommend 
that Guatemala break relations with the Dominican Republic in view of the 
alleged interference by Dominican diplomats in the internal affairs of the 
country. The charges were threefold. The Dominican Ambassador, Ernesto 
Sanchez Rubirosa, and the Embassy secretary, Onésimo Valenzuela, were accused 
of promoting the movement which resulted in the fall of the government of 
Luis Arturo Gonzdélez Lépez, successor to Castillo Armas. The commission 
issued a report repeating its charges that Valenzuela and Military Attaché 
Juan Abbés Garcia, along with other Dominican agents, had arranged and par- 
ticipated in the slaying of truck driver Narciso Escobar Carrillo which took 
place during November. The report added that Escobar was "serving national 
interests" and suggested that the driver possessed information concerning the 
Castillo Armas assassination. Various sources agreed, therefore, that a third 
charge was implied by the report--that of the murder of Castillo Armas. 


Guatemalan reports issued recently considered the country's 1957 economic 
activity "favorable." Political uncertainties of recent months had not as 
yet affected the nation's economy to any appreciable extent, with the excep- 
tion of the December lag in retail sales. However, during the first half of 
1957, retail sales had surpassed those of the same period of the preceding 
year by $41.2 million. The report noted increases of international reserves, 
of money in circulation, in industrial production, and in the production of 
corn, wheat, beans, and sugar. A report from Guatemala's National Economic 
Planning Council indicated that government revenues from all sources for the 
first four months of the current fiscal year were almost 10% higher than the 
same period in 1956. Stamp taxes, import duties, and business profits tax 
collections, all of which are indicators of business activities, showed sub- 
stantial gains. During the remainder of the fiscal year, however, imports and 
exports were to be computed on different criteria as a result of the Central 
American plan for economic integration through free trade. As the month 
closed, a Joint Committee for the Free Trade Treaty between Guatemala and 
Honduras was set up to promote the new program. 


Definite steps were taken by the government to put the country's poten- 
tial tourist trade on a more businesslike basis. The first important action 
was the creation of a Guatemalan Tourist Institute. In addition, the govern- 
ment passed legislation to encourage the construction of new hotels by lifting 
import duties on material, equipment, and furniture intended for that purpose. 
The airlines serving the country also met during the month to formulate ideas 
on methods of developing tourism. 
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Until quotas for coffee export retention (H.A.R., X: p. 584) are revised 
by the Federacién Cafetalera de América (FEDECAME), the provisional government 
has filled the temporary quota by setting up future contracts and withholding 
production of government-owned plantations. Meanwhile, the Guatemalan Coffee 
Institute was granted $2.5 million from which to give credit to those producers 
who could not sell their crops and to purchase unsold coffee resulting from 
the drop in exports. The country's 1957-58 coffee crop was expected to 
increase 65 million lbs. over the 219 million lbs. harvested during the previ- 
ous. season due to advancements in agricultural techniques and equipment. 


Oil grants are continuing, greatly supplementing the amount of foreign 
capital in the country; the total number of exploration rights has climbed to 
46. During the month, the government had approved seven new permits; the 
total area involved passed the 10 million acre mark. 


With the advent of the dry season, all public works programs were ac- 
celerated. Minister of Agriculture José Guillermo Pacheco de Leén toured the 
north-central part of the country in order to inspect progress of irrigation, 
electrification, and agricultural projects. The "La Castalia" hydroelectric 
plant in the Department of San Marcos neared completion; the plant was ex- 
pected to provide light and power to the city of San Marcos and to spur 
industrial projects in the vicinity. A commission was named to study the 
$7 million El Tapén canyon sector of the Pan American Highway, which has been 
beset by 18 landslides since May 1955; if a solution cannot be found, the 
7.5 mile section will be abandoned and a new route will be selected. It was 
announced that the cloverleaf on the highway in Guatemala City would be 
completed in May. Authorities also hoped to advance the completion of the 
Atlantic Highway so that it could be opened to traffic between the capital 
and Puerto Barrios in March. 


Titles to 1,200 homesteads were granted, bringing the total to 17,013 
since the Agriculture Reform Law went into effect in 1955. The interim gov- 
ernment, however, decided to discontinue action on the several million dollar 
microwave broadcasting contract; the government stated the contract should be 
issued by a full-term administration. A bill was placed before Congress to 
increase the liquor tax to provide funds for a milk fund for indigent 
children, with a distribution goal of 10,000 glasses per day. The Guatemalan 
Social Security Institute opened a public health center in Champerico to give 
medical care to affiliated workers and their families in that area. Seven 
prominent scientists, members of the U.S. Atoms for Peace Commission, met 
with the Guatemalan Nuclear Energy Commission to discuss agriculture, medi- 
cine, and the practical application of reactors in Central America. 


Although the International Railroad of Central America was ordered to pay 
workers four days back wages as a result of the November strike, the financial 
standing of the company was given-a considerable boost when the New York 
Supreme Court awarded it reimbursement of freight charges in a suit against 
the United Fruit Company. The latter firm was charged with underpayment of 
rates, and lost $4 million plus interest for claims through 1955; United Fruit 
took action immediately to file an appeal, although it is one of the rail- 
road's largest stockholders. 


The century-old question of Belize (British Honduras), which had again 
come to the surface in November, gained impetus early in December when the 
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head of the British Honduras delegation in London, George Price, returned to 
the colony and was expelled from the government Executive Council for "break- 
ing his oath of loyalty to the Queen" (H.A.R., X: p. 583). The colony's 
legislature passed a resolution reaffirming loyalty to Great Britain, after 
which it approved a motion of confidence in Price, who is also the leader of 
the colony's dominant anticolonialist People's United Party (PUP). More than 
700 British troops arrived in the colony in time to witness an outdoor meet - 
ing in which Price spoke to more than 1,000 of his supporters and was carried 
off on their shoulders. The United Kingdom also threatened to reduce eco- 
nomic support to the colony as a result of the incident. Guatemala reiterated 
its traditional claims to British Honduras; the oil exploration in the Petén 
area of Guatemala, which borders Belize, was a new and important factor, 
since it would be most convenient for the oil companies to have access to 
near-by Caribbean ports located in the colony. In addition, the Organization 
of Central American States (ODECA) supported Guatemalan claims in a reitera- 
tion of its Antigua Declaration of 1955 in which the member countries 
rejected the colonialism in America and stated that the territory of Belize 
was an integral part of Guatemala and of Central America. Mexico has also 
restated its claims to British Honduras; the Foreign Ministry announced, how- 
ever, that the case would not be taken to international organizations unless 
a change occurs in Belize (See MEXICO and COSTA RICA). 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador's press law of August guaranteeing the right of reply with 
as much as twice the space of the original article (H.A.R., X: p. 522) 
acquired more importance in view of the congressional elections to be held 
in April 1958. Meeting in the presidential residence, the Salvadorean Press 
Association agreed to draft a new law to replace the present one, as 
President José Maria Lemus listened and offered moral support. Newspapers 
were expecting considerable difficulty during the campaign if the present law 
were not modified. They believed that regardless of what was printed about a 
candidate he would claim that he had been defamed, would demand twice as much 
space as the original article occupied, and would use it simply for campaign 
purposes. José Dutriz, Jr., part owner and editor of La Prensa Grafica and a 
member of the freedom of the press committee of the Inter-American Press 
Association (IAPA), was leading the fight against the present law. He and 
his colleagues felt that while this session of Congress would not repeal the 
law, they might have some success with the Congress to be elected in April. 
Meanwhile, José Luis Salcedo, assistant editor of Diario de Hoy, was arrested 
on charges of criminally libelling the President and Foreign Minister Alfredo 
Ortiz Mancia. This case was cited by Dutriz as evidence that there is need 
for a change in the much disputed law. 





Lemus stated that the country faced a Communist-instigated outbreak of 
strikes, sabotage, and subversion. Later he produced a document allegedly 
implicating Mexican Marxist Vicente Lombardo Toledano, and stated that this 
was only a sample of the evidence that Communists were trying to infiltrate 
labor unions and political parties. The document apparently consisted of a 
three-page letter bearing the letterhead "Confederacién de Trabajadores de 
América Latina (C.T.A.L.)" and the signature of Lombardo Toledano, its execu- 
tive secretary. Lombardo Toledano denied writing such a letter, saying that 
the same forgery had circulated in Ecuador (See ECUADOR). He added that he 
had asked the President of Ecuador to find out who had written it. 
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Economists from the five Central American countries met in San 
Salvador at the invitation of the Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA) to study implementing the plan for economic integration. Basically, 
the plan calls for coordinated industrial planning for each country and the 
gradual elimination over a 12-year period of practically all obstructions to 
free trade. The economists favored foreign capital in the form of loans, 
but not as investments in communications and public utilities systems. An- 
other meeting held recently in San Salvador was that of transportation 
specialists from Central America and Panama. The group's recommendations to 
the governments included agreements on highway planning, equal treatment for 
all contractors operating anywhere in Central America, and uniform vehicle 
licenses. Another meeting was being planned for early 1958 which would 
bring together selected financiers from the five republics to discuss the 
findings of the economists and the extent to which domestic capital could 
finance recommended projects. Plans for the meeting were being drafted by 


Francisco J. de Sola, a prominent Salvadorean industrialist and agricultur- 
ist. 


Still another December meeting was held in San Salvador, namely the 
annual meeting of the Federacién Cafetalera de América (FEDECAME). The 16 
coffee=producing republics, including Brazil and Colombia, sent representa- 
tives to discuss the world coffee market and to prepare for the forthcoming 
world coffee conference in Rio de Janeiro. One of the speakers, Andrés 
Uribe, representative in New York of the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Colombia, described the Mexico agreement signed on October 18 as 
"the most transcendental step in the history of international coffee cooper- 
ation." He spoke with optimism about the forthcoming world conference, as 
did FEDECAME's president Jorge Harten of Peru, who said that a world-wide 
promotional program could increase coffee consumption by 10 to 15% in the 
United States and by 40% in Europe. 


El Salvador apparently was seeking markets for its coffee behind the 
Iron Curtain. The annual report of the Salvadorean Coffee Company, a semi- 
official enterprise, hinted that the Swiss and Dutch might be good middlemen 
to develop Soviet bloc coffee markets. 


Contrary to earlier reports, the National Coffee Department fixed the 
export quota for the period November 1, 1957-March 31, 1958, at 552,484 bags 
(H.A.R., X: p. 585), and for the period April 1-September 30, 1958, at 
447,516 bags. The 1957-58 crop was estimated at 1.1 million bags, which 
means that 100,000 bags are to be kept off the market by September 30, 1958. 


HONDURAS 


The 14-month process of restoring the nation to democratic processes 
which began with the revolutionary overthrow of de facto President Julio 
Lozano Diaz by the armed forces on October 21, 1956, culminated on 
December 21, 1957, with the interim military junta's surrender of executive 
power to the new President, Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales. In his inaugural 
address, President Villeda Morales pledged his administration to a contin- 
ued policy of continental solidarity. At the same ceremony, the Chief of 
the Armed Forces, the three Vice Presidents, five Supreme Court Justices, 
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and three Alternate Justices were also sworn in. 


Aside from the President, the most important single individual appeared 
to be Colonel Osvaldo Lépez, who became Honduras' first Chief of the Armed 
Forces with almost complete autonomy from executive control (H.A.R., 

X: p. 586). The nation's new Constitution came into force on inauguration 
day; among the few details which have been made widely known outside Honduras 
are those dealing with this new post of Chief of the Armed Forces. He is to 
serve for six years, and will be chosen by the National Congress from among 
three candidates proposed by the National Defense Council; the only executive 
representation on the Council is the Minister of National Defense. Since 
there was no National Congress in existence before December 21, Colonel Lépez 
was selected by the Constituent Assembly. 


The three Vice Presidents (chosen by the Constituent Assembly as 
"Presidential Designates" to serve in case of the President's death, disa- 
bility, or resignation), like the President, all belonged to the majority 
Liberal Party. They were: Francisco Milla Bermidez, José Marfa Mejfa 
Arellano, and Juan Miguel Mejfa. 


President Villeda Morales appointed the following cabinet: Interior 
and Justice, Lisandro Valle; Foreign Relations, Andrés Alvarado Puerto; 
Fomento (Planning and Development), Roberto Martinez Orddfiez; Public Educa- 
tion, Juan Miguel Mejfa (also a Vice President); Finance, Fernando Vilar; 
Natural Resources, Francisco Milla Bermidez (also a Vice President); Health, 
Dr. Rafael Martinez; National Defense, Colonel Antonio Molina Ortiz; Labor 
and Social Security, Oscar A. Flores. Ministers without portfolios included: 
Miguel Diaz Gémez, Controller General; Colonel Alfredo Lara, expected to be- 
come chairman of the municipal council for the Central District (which 
includes the cities of Tegucigalpa and Comayagllela); and Jorge Bueso Arias, 
chairman of the National Economic Council. 


The Supreme Court chosen by the Constituent Assembly included Justices 
Salvador Zelaya, José Pineda Gémez, Francisco Cdceres Bendana, Ramén 
Valladares, Mario Bustillo, and Alternate Justices Jerdénimo Sandoval, Samuel 
Dacosta Gémez, and Carlos Zujfiiga. 


Among the more than 30 nations accepting the Constituent Assembly's 
invitation to send special representatives to the inaugural ceremonies was 
Nicaragua, which appeared interested in establishing cordial relations with 
the new Honduran regime. A number of special guests were invited as indi- 
viduals, including U.S. Congressman Charles 0. Porter. Farlier in the month, 
his colleague Albert P. Morano, member of the Latin American Subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, visited and addressed the Constituent 
Assembly, declaring his intention to continue to press for greater U.S. eco- 
nomic aid to Latin America. The only sour note in all the holiday atmosphere 
appeared in descriptions of Villeda Morales' regime as "de facto" by the 
opposition press of the Nationalist Party and National Reformist Party; these 
continued to decry the President's selection by the Constituent Assembly 
(H.A.R., X: p. 586) as being a "second-hand" choice at best, instead of a 
direct expression of the popular will. 


Rumors of possible dissension within the President's own Liberal Party 
arose within less than a week after the inaugural love-feast, with reports 
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that Minister of Natural Resources (and Vice President) Francisco Milla 
Bermidez (H.A.R., X: p. 523) had resigned because of dissatisfaction with 
some of Villeda Morales' appointments. The source of the report was not 
identified and the President's office issued a prompt, official denial of 
any cabinet changes, but not in time to prevent the publication of the re- 
port in wire service dispatches abroad. 


Before the National Constituent Assembly finally adjourned, it passed a 
number of measures in addition to the formal adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion and the naming of top officials. Included among such measures was the 
creation of a special military decoration to honor the October 1956 revolu- 
tion (in two grades, Gold Star and Silver Star). It also granted local 
autonomy to all municipalities except the Central District on terms pre- 
scribing salaried multi-party municipal councils to serve for terms of two 
years, with a ratio of three Liberal councilmen, one Nationalist and one 
National Reformist in each municipality. In addition, the Assembly conver- 
ted itself into the National Congress, to take office under the new Consti- 
tution. Modesto Rodas Alvarado, its presiding officer, was interviewed at 
the close of the Assembly's work as to his own future presidential aspira- 
tions. He replied that if at the end of Villeda Morales’ term the Liberal 
Party's national convention decided to choose him, Rodas Alvarado, he would 
accept "their call." 


In the realm of economics, it was reported that the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration had offered aid which Villeda Morales promised to 
devote to agriculture, conservation, education, transpoftation, communica- 
tions, and colonization of uninhabited areas. 


On the north coast, new windstorms during the month felled an estimated 
one million banana trees. Added to previous storm damage, the "blow-down" 
total for the year reached approximately 6-7 million trees. 


NICARAGUA 


As was expected, a court martial tried the military personnel implicated 
in the frustrated plot to overthrow the regime of President Luis Somoza 
Debayle; in addition to the six officers previously identified (H.A.R., 

X: p. 587), Lieutenants Jorge Mejfa and Octavio Ocampo as well as Corporal 
Ramén Bdrcenas were also tried. Defense counsel and the opposition press 
contested the jurisdiction of the court on grounds that the offense charged 
was limited to a "conspiracy to rebel," whereas the Nicaraguan Constitution 
prescribes that criminal process against an accused be predicated upon 
overt criminal actions. The.court martial decided in favor of its own 
jurisdiction and, on. New Year's Eve, found all nine accused guilty. No 
sentences were announced, and it was reported that the findings were subject 
to review and confirmation by the commander of the Armed Forces, General 
Anastasio (Tachito) Somoza Debayle, as well as by President Somoza, either 
one of whom could modify or set them aside. 


Meanwhile, pressure continued on the President to grant a general am- 
nesty to those previously sentenced to jail following the September 1956 
assassination of his father. Luis Somoza took the position that the oppo- 
sition had no right to make a political issue of the fact that he had turned 
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over those accused to the judiciary which had tried and sentenced then, 
adding that he might consider an amnesty for those charged as mere acces- 
sories. At the same time, he suggested that the exercise of his discretion- 
ary powers in this regard would depend in part upon the opposition, stating 
that "in politics one must give in order to receive."' Although there were 
no indications of such "giving," the vocal opposition press hinted at hopes 
of "receiving" an unrequited Christmas Eve "good-will" amnesty gift from the 
President. Somoza did not take the hint. Reviewing his first year in 
office, New York Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy pointed out that the 
President's efforts to liberalize his regime were caught between stand-pat 
pressures from his own party and the intransigeance of the opposition, 
political as well as journalistic. 





On December 13, the Chamber of Deputies unanimously approved the 
administration bill repealing the controversial "Zurita Act" which sought to 
control newspapers and magazines. President Somoza's cabled pledge to the 
Inter-American Press Association (H.A.R., X: p. 525) was thus fully re- 
deemed, and the Association's president John T. O'Rourke expressed the 
group's satisfaction. As a curious sidelight, after the repeal Deputy Manuel 
F, Zurita declared that he had been opposed to the measure as long ago as 
1954 when former President Anastasio Somoza discussed it with him, that its 
real authors were Deputies Juan José Morales Marenco, Pedro Joaquin Rfos, and 
Sebastian Pinel, but that he had forborne previously to issue any disclaimer 
because of his loyalty to the regime. 


In the field of international relations, President Somoza accepted the 
Honduran invitation to send a special mission to the December 21 inaugura- 
tion of President Ramén Villeda Morales. Apparently he had overcome any 
remaining resentment over Honduras' failure to send a special mission to his 
own May inauguration (H.A.R., X: p. 238), and there were indications that 
this improvement in diplomatic relations between the two countries might help 
resolve their border dispute (H.A.R., X: pp. 296, 460, 524). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported business activity slow in virtually all 
fields during the third quarter of 1957 because of the combined effects of 
the drought, seasonal unemployment in both agriculture and construction, and 
the downward trend of world prices for cotton and coffee, the principal ex- 
port commodities. In addition to partially successful measures to shore up 
the country's gold and foreign exchange position (H.A.R., X: pp. 526, 589), 
the import duty on high-test gasoline was raised sharply and the National 
Bank was reported considering an increase in prior deposit requirements for 
imports of nonessentials from the existing 100% of c.i.f. value up to 150%. 





On the domestic scene, President Somoza arbitrated a threatened consum- 
ers' strike against price increases announced by the Milk Producers' 
Association. The producers sought 1.10 cordobas per liter while the con- 
sumers insisted upon 0.80; the President split the difference down the middle 
at 0.95. 


COSTA RICA 


Approaching its February 2 climax, the presidential election campaign 
intensified over one central issue--the social and economic development 
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policies of President José Figueres, variously denounced as socialistic and 
radical. His Partido Liberacién Nacional was supporting candidate Francisco 
Orlich, who managed Figueres' 1953 campaign and then made an impressive 
record as Minister of Public Works. Orlich was campaigning on his pledge to 
advance Figueres' program, although he expressed disagreement with excessive 
nationalization of public utilities, one of the most severely criticized 
policies of the administration. He added, however, that he favored the 
nationalization of telephone services now in progress (H.A.R., X: p. 590). 
Concerning import tariffs, another controversial point, Orlich said he did 
not favor them but knew no other way to cut excessive dollar spending. He 
was ready to consider another solution. 


On the credit side, the government's low-cost housing program was 
generally considered an outstanding success. In nearly two years, the Hous- 
ing Institute had built 3,000 small houses and sold them for as little as 
$750 on liberal credit terms. It planned to complete 5,000 homes a year 
once it entered full operation. This compared with 800 low-cost homes built 
by various governments in the previous 15 years. Despite these impressive 
figures, however, observers believed that Figueres' support of Orlich might 
swing some votes to Mario Echandi, candidate of the Partido Unién Nacional. 
A prominent lawyer, congressman, ex-Foreign Minister, and ex-Ambassador to 
Washington, Echandi had consistently been Figueres' most bitter political 
opponent, but had not expressed basic disagreement with the administration's 
social views. He advocated, however, modification of certain of its activi- 
ties, specifically the nationalization of banking. Also in the opposition 
but ideologically closer to the government was the Partido Independiente 
with its candidate Jorge Rossi, former Finance Minister under Figueres. In 
basic agreement with the objectives of the government, Rossi advocated de- 
laying social reforms until the nation could afford them. The situation was 
summarized by the President as follows: "They are saying that anything we 
can do, they can do better. That is a matter of opinion, of course. We, 
have done the best we can." 


The forthcoming presidential election would be the first to be conduc- 
ted in Latin America with neutral observers present under the auspices of an 
international organization, according to Alberto F. Cafias, Costa Rica's 
chief U.N. delegate. Three observers were to be chosen by the three 
political parties from a list of 30 individuals compiled by the U.N. Secre- 
tary General. The list included university professors, electoral officers, 
constitutional lawyers, editors and other experts from democratic countries 
around the world. The initiative was taken voluntarily by the Costa Rican 
Government, and none of the political parties objected. According to Cafias, 
international supervision for Latin American elections had been suggested by 
Uruguay as far back as 1945. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that preliminary figures for Costa 
Rican foreign trade in the first six months of 1957 indicated a favorable 
balance of about $1.8 million, compared with a deficit of $5 million in the 
similar period of 1956. Although the value of imports increased by 
$5 million in the first six months of 1957, compared with 1956, the increase 
in exports for the same periods reached $12.8 million, reflecting volume ex- 
ports from the bumper 1956-57 coffee crop and improved banana shipments. 





Union Oil Co. recently abandoned drilling operations at the Cocoles 
site near the Panama border after reaching 7,000 feet. The firm transferred 
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equipment to the new drilling site at the Victoria dome, near the port of 
Limén. Over $7 million was spent on exploration in the country with no 
apparent lasting results (H.A.R., IX: pp. 65, 425). 


Costa Rican women reportedly were collecting signatures on a petition 
to be sent to Queen Elizabeth, requesting that Belize territory (British 
Honduras) be given its independence as a Central American nation despite 
having only 80,000 inhabitants. They also planned to send a message to the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA), requesting that Central 
American governments ask the United Nations to sponsor a plebiscite in 
British Honduras and allow the people to decide whether they want to continue 
under British domination or want to form a sixth Central American nation. 
The third option of union with Guatemala was not mentioned (See GUATEMALA), 
nor were Mexican claims. 


PANAMA 


The trial of the assassins of President José Remén came to a close on 
December 10, almost three years after the murder was committed, but the case 
was no nearer solution than it had been at the beginning of the hearing on 
October 21, 1957 (H.A.R., X: p. 527). All the defendants were acquitted 
because of a lack of conclusive evidence. Former Vice President José Guizado, 
who succeeded to the Presidency but was accused of complicity, tried by 
Congress, and imprisoned soon after the assassination to serve a term of six 
years, was also liberated after having served more than a third of his 
sentence. He had been convicted on the strength of the confession, later 
repudiated, of Rubén Miré, principal defendant in the case, who said that 
Guizado had been the mastermind of the plot against Remén. However, when 
Miré was declared innocent in the current trial, Guizado's lawyers argued 
that a man charged with aiding another in a murder cannot be held guilty of 
complicity if the other is innocent of the crime. Similar arguments were 
rejected by Congress on the basis of a Supreme Court finding at the time of 
Guizado's trial in 1955. 


Although a substantial amount of the evidence presented at the current 
hearing pointed to Mirdé as the perpetrator of the crime, there remained 
sufficient doubt in the mind of the jury to cause it to render a verdict of 
not guilty. Miré himself was able to explain away many of the accusations 
made against him, but his testimony conflicted at almost every point with 
that of the other witnesses. The defense capitalized on the contradictions 
in the evidence by asking the jury to declare the accused innocent unless it 
was convinced of their guilt beyond the slightest doubt. 


A few new aspects of the assassination were uncovered in the last days 
of the trial. Luis Morales Herrera, lawyer for ex-cadets Luis Carlos 
Hernd4ndez and José Edgardo Tejada, charged that the autopsy had been incom- 
plete and partially falsified, and stated that, if photographs of the body 
had been taken at the time of the assassination, there would no longer be any 
argument over whether the President had been shot with one bullet or two. 
Juan Felipe Escobar, the principal defense lawyer, stated that the exami- 
nation of the clubhouse where Remén was shot and of the bodies of the victims 
(three other men were killed in the gunfire) showed that there had been 
firing from four or five directions. Lawyer Escobar also pointed out that 
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the mere fact that both the gun bought by Miré and that which killed Remén 
were of 9 millimeters was not proof that Miré's gun was the murder weapon, 
unless it could be proved that Miré's gun was the only one which could shoot 
a 9-millimeter bullet. No mention was made of any ballistic studies linking 
Miré's gun with the bullet or bullets taken from Remén's body. 


On December 6, the jury, after deliberating for four hours and 20 min- 
utes, declared all seven defendants innocent. Rubén Miré, businessman 
Rodolfo St. Malo, ex-cadets Tejada, Hernandez, and Camilo Gonzdlez, and 
Negro mechanic Federico A. Hyams had been in jail for 35 months; and the 
seventh, Teresa Castro Sudrez, accused of keeping the gun in her house, had 
been imprisoned for six months and then paroled. After the verdict was 
announced, all the defendants went to their homes except Mirdé who, fearing 
reprisal from the Remén factions, sought asylum in the Canal Zone. 


Although the country split into two factions, one in favor of Miré's 
release, the other opposed, there was little disorder or violence during the 
trial. The anti-Miré group was headed by Alejandro Remén, brother of the 
murdered President. President Ernesto de la Guardia said that there had 
been pressure put on him by members of the administration, especially by the 
supporters of Remén, to obtain a conviction, but that the majority of the 
Panamanian people favored an acquittal. The President had refused to inter- 
vene in the trial, saying that the jury's decision would be final and that 
no disturbances would be tolerated. De la Guardia stated that he had asked 
the Attorney General to examine the documents pertaining to the assassina- 
tion, which Guizado on his release said that he would turn over to the 
Justice Department. 


Guizado, who is financially independent, had not decided whether he 
would re-enter politics. He said that he bore no rancor toward anyone, and 
that he would not ask an indemnity for his years in jail because "there is 
not enought money in the world for the moral harm that they have caused me." 


The National Students Congress adopted a resolution, originally sugges- 
ted by Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs Ernesto Castillero, calling for 
negotiation of a new treaty with the United States under which Panama would 
receive half of the gross canal receipts. Neither the President nor U.S. 
officiads supported the proposal. A spokesman for de la Guardia called the 
resolution "unrealistic,"' and officials in Washington said that both coun- 
tries had seemed satisfied with the Treaty of 1955 whereby Panama was to re- 
ceive $1.93 million annually. If the proposed plan were followed, Panama's 
share during 1957 would have been over $25 million. The Panamanian Govern- 
ment said that it would strive toward raising wages for citizens of Panama 
working in the Zone. 


Panama announced plans for a $2 million highway linking Colén with 
ports on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. The new road, financed by a bond 
issue, was to be started early in 1958. In order to complete the Panamanian 
section of the Pan American Highway as far south as the Canal, Panama was 
granted an $11.2 million loan by the Export-Import Bank. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


December 2 marked the first anniversary of Fidel Castro's revolt against 
President Fulgencio Batista. On balance, it seemed to be a stalemate. The 
facts were that, despite all the best efforts of Batista to rout him, Castro 
remained at large with a sizeable area under his control in Oriente province. 
He had a well-disciplined fighting force of almost 1,000 men, a large body of 
civilian sympathizers and supporters throughout the country, and a select 
group of Cubans in exile, who were working for his cause. Nevertheless, 
Batista still was President} he controlled the armed forces, had all communi- 
cation media effectively muzzled, and could count on the other governments in 
the hemisphere to block intervention; and these facts tipped the balance 
somewhat in his favor. 


In a New Year's radio message, Batista called upon the Cuban people to 
resolve their political differences with ballots in June and promised to 
guarantee the rights of all political parties and of the electorate. Ina 
show of magnanimity, he pardoned a Mexican engineering student who had been 
sentenced to several years' imprisonment for participating in the Castro 
landing of December 1956 and five army officers who had joined with ex- 
Colonel Ramén Barquin in the abortive revolt of April 1956. Eight other 
officers including Barquin still remained in prison. Batista made several 
promotions in the Army and Navy in accordance with the new reorganization 
plan of the armed forces passed by Congress in November. Chief of the Army 
Francisco Tabernilla became a Lieutenant General. As government radio 
spokesman, Under-Secretary of Education Eduardo Borrell Navarro suggested 
that the new post of General-in-Chief of the Armed Forces would be offered 
to Batista upon termination of his presidential term in February of 1959-- 
something which had been feared by the opposition from the moment the reor- 
ganization plan was announced. 


In preparing for the June elections, no single candidate of the five 
pro-Batista coalition party nominees had as yet received Batista's support. 
Francisco ("Panchin") Batista, governor of Havana province and Fulgencio's 
brother, withdrew definitively. It would not be necessary, Borrell Navarro 
said, for the government-supported candidate to be "an unconditional partisan 
of the present regime:'' However, he should be someone who "does not arouse 
passions...who can inspire the confidence of the opposition...who can act as 
a moderator in bringing about national solidarity." 


While election talk and promises of guarantees for the opposition came 
from government sources, the censorship of all communication media and the 
suspension of guarantees were extended on December 15 for another 45 days. 
Auténtico senators and representatives refused in protest to attend the joint 
session of Congress held on December 16 to ratify this new suspension. 
Opposition Representative Conrado Rodriguez Sdénchez distributed to members of 
the foreign press copies of his letter to Gastdén Godoy, president of the 
Chamber, strongly protesting the wave of terror sweeping the Republic and 
pointing out that some 500 Cubans had been brutally killed in the attempt of 
the Batista government to stamp out the rebellion. He called on Godoy to 
urge Batista to re-establish constitutional guarantees and freedom of expres- 
sion without reprisals. He added that he had requested the United Nations 
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and President Eisenhower to stop arms shipments to the Cuban Government. 
The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) protested the continuance of 
press censorship as did the Cuban Press Bloc in a telegram to the President 
which pointed out that "to deny freedom of expression to the press, negated 
its very reason for being." Havana had, as a consequence, become the "city 
of rumors." 


Reports from I.N.S., A.P., and U.P. news services in U.S. newspapers 
revealed continued acts of terrorism and clashes between rebel and army 
units. In Pinar del Rio province, 15 bombs exploded in the capital city 
over a 24-hour period, causing damage to some buildings but no loss of life. 
Police rounded up 20 suspects. In Havana, police arrested 26 persons who 
were found with arms, ammunition, and bomb-making material, but bomb explo- 
sions continued to occur there regularly. Manuel Hevia, nephew of Carlos 
Hevia (candidate in 1952 of the Prio sector of the Auténtico Party for the 
presidency) was kidnapped, tortured, and then released with the warning to 
"keep out of things." His uncle in Miami commented on the extreme "sadism 
and degeneration" of the Batista regime which this kind of action 
represented. 


A humorous sidelight was the appearance of two-toned cars on the 
streets of Havana in red and black, the colors of the Movement of July 26. 
Police ordered their owners immediately to eliminate one of the offending 
colors. Holguin, Oriente province, reported a skirmish resulting in several 
dead and wounded when a group of rebels attempted to rescue those who had 
been accused as the "brains" behind Colonel Fermin Cowley's death in Novem- 
ber (H.A.R., X: p. 594). In Santiago, several persons were reported 
killed, and units of the Army occupied the Normal School for several hours 
following a series of bomb explosions. Five persons were killed in an en- 
counter between rival labor groups after a high official of the Maritime 
Federation, Felipe Navea Arambarri, had been murdered. Eusebio Mujal, head 
of the C.T.C. (Confederacién de Trabajadores de Cuba), stated that Navea had 
been killed because of his campaign against communist elements within the 
union. Three of the attackers were known Communists, while the other two 
were reportedly members of the Movement of July 26. The Cuban Medical 
Federation, in the closing session of a two-day national congress, formally 
denounced "the climate of terror," issued a blistering report which accused 
the Batista government of innumerable sanguinary acts, and designated 
January 20 as a "day of mourning" for all doctors. The Federation had re- 
ceived no reply from the Supreme Court to its request to halt the execution 
and maltreatment of doctors by the Army and police. Neither had the World 
Medical Association received a reply from the Presidential Palace to its 
letter requesting an entry permit for a commission to investigate conditions 
affecting doctors. The Association of Civil Engineers in a letter distribu- 
ted clandestinely protested police searches made in the home of their 
president, Manuel Ray Rivero, who it was later announced had sought asylum 
in an embassy. 


Fidel Castro, through his‘official bulletin, Sierra Maestra, which 
circulates "underground" among his civilian supporters, called for "personal 
assassinations," like that carried out against Colonel Cowley. Victims were 
to be selected from a long list including high government functionaries and 
officers of the police and Army, with Batista listed as "enemy number one." 
Castro warned that each government reprisal would be met by a similar one 
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from the rebels, and he also warned that traitors to the Movement of July 26 
would be punished but not shot. He again called for a general strike, de- 
claring that the Batista regime had killed 3,000 and tortured, jailed, or 
exiled 10,000 persons. No such action appeared imminent, however. At the 
same time, a pro-Castro civilian group called Directorio de Resistencia 
Civica petitioned Washington in a memorandum presented to Senator George 
Aiken of Vermont, who was visiting Havana on a Caribbean study tour, urging 
U.S. recognition of Castro's "belligerant status, thereby enhancing U.S. 
prestige in Latin America" and strengthening world democracy. 


Several rebel encounters with the army took place near Bayamo and 
Manzanillo, with both sides suffering some casualties. Rebel forays for food 
and supplies were reportedly increasing in the area as their numbers kept 
growing and food grew scarcer in the winter season. More clothing was needed 
as the mercury recorded unusual temperatures of below freezing on several 
nights. The village of Veguita was raided for food and clothing before army 
reinforcements could arrive. The insurgents also attacked a freight and 
passenger train in search of supplies, overturned a bus and burned it, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt on the northern coast of Cuba to dynamite the 
power cables supplying the Nicaro Nickel Company. One report stated that 
Fidel personally led the rebel attacks on government soldiers, some 120 of 
whom were killed during the month, and that the soldiers were taking repris- 
als by burning the houses of suspected rebel sympathizers in villages near 
the Sierra Maestra. This stepped-up rebel action combined with threats of 
assassination caused Batista to take additional steps to protect his life by 
increasing his guards and keeping his movements secret. He directed his 
chauffeur a few blocks at a time, and the chauffeur never knew their desti- 
nation in advance. 


Meanwhile, the rebels in exile were having varying degrees of success 
in their activities. Those in Montevideo, Uruguay, again urged the formation 
of a provisional Cuban government-in-exile and the suspension of U.S. arms 
shipments to Batista. Gustave L. Borno, Haiti's 0.A.S. representative, re- 
vealed to Diario Las Américas that Temfstocles Fuentes, a Castro representa- 
tive who had been requested to leave Haiti, had returned clandestinely and 
been jailed. The district attorney of Puerto Rico, Rubén Rodriguez, denied 
ever having expressed an opinion regarding the legality of fund-raising by 
Castro sympathizers in Puerto Rico. El Mundo of San Juan had published a 
letter written by the president of the Movement of July 26 in Puerto Rico, 
expressing appreciation for the legal status granted them. 


In Florida, ex-President Carlos Prfo Socarrds re-registered as a foreign 
agent in accordance with U.S. laws. The Council of Cuban Liberation in Miami 
reaffirmed its purpose and the unity of its membership in a series of decla- 
rations published in Diario Las Américas on December 8. It registered as 
required under U.S. laws, designated Cuba's ex-Ambassador to Mexico Salvador 
Massip to represent it in Washington as a foreign agent, and announced the 
first issue of an informational bulletin on events in Cuba. A flurry of 
excitement occurred in New York City when efforts of the Cuban exiles failed 
to liberate former Navy petty officer Luis Miranda Leén, a stowaway on the 
freighter "Bahfa del Nipe," who had been arrested as a deserter before he 
could disembark. When the legal attempts to get Miranda into the United 
States as a political refugee seemed doomed, some 31 Cubans stormed the ship 
but were arrested by New York police on charges of disorderly conduct and 
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inciting to riot. Miranda was believed to have participated in the Cien- 
fuegos uprising of September 5, and most exiles feared for his life should 
he have to return to Cuba. However, the Uruguayan Ambassador to the United 
Nations Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat was optimistic, as capital punishment had 
not been applied in the previous case in which Uruguay had interceded 
(H.A.R., X: p. 468). Miranda, back in Havana, stated that he was "not a 
rebel, just a deserter."' He affirmed that he had not participated in the 
Cienfuegos revolt but, on learning that he was being sought as a rebel, he 
had tried to escape. Arms reportedly destined for the Cuban rebels were 
seized by U.S. authorities in Memphis, Tennessee, and near the border city 
of Laredo, Texas, where a truck was preparing to smuggle 37 sub-machine guns 
into Mexico. It had been reported by Mexico City's Ultimas Noticias that 
attempts were being made to outfit another armed expedition to Cuba, which 
Mexican authorities were alerted to prevent. President Luis A. Somoza 
Debayle of Nicaragua claimed that he had thwarted an invasion of Cuba from 
Nicaragua, planned with arms sent from the United States by Prio. More 
pacific news was Cuba's contribution of $100,000 to New York City for an 
equestrian statue by Anna Hyatt Huntington of José Marti in Central Park 
where it will take its place with those of Bolfvar and San Martin. 





As 1957 drew to a close, there was widespread agreement that when all 
the facts were in, it would prove to have been a record year in many sectors 
of the economy due in large part to the high prices, good harvest, and 
record sales in the sugar industry. Total income from sugar exports was 
$680 million or about $200 million more than in 1956. The United States 
purchased 2.556 million long tons; Japan, 429,000; Britain, 295,000; West 
Germany, 370,000; and the Soviet Union, 350,000. Prosperity was also due to 
the continuance of an industrial and diversification program, large foreign 
investments, and a government-supported public works program. New invest- 
ments of national and foreign capital in Cuban industry came to a total of 
$200 million according to National Bank president Joaquin Martinez Sdenz, 
and a $30 million bond issue was approved by Congress to finish the public 
works projects in progress. It was reported in the New York Times, however, 
that typical Cuban graft and corruption were more "efficient and all- 
inclusive" than ever before. 





Although sporadic burnings of sugar cane fields by the rebels were re- 
ported, the president of the Cuban Stabilization Institute, Jorge Barroso, 
declared that losses had been small, most of the cane would be harvested, 
and the world market price, though lower than during the first half of 1957, 
would still be somewhat above the 1955-1956 average of approximately 3.25¢ 
per pound. Actually, the world price during the month had gone as high as 
3.90¢ a pound but appeared to have stabilized between 3.55 and 3.80¢. 
Though an official announcement had not been made, it was expected that 
Batista would establish the limit of the 1958 sugar crop at 5.5 million long 
tons. Since there was enough cane to produce a crop of over 6 million long 
tons, as Batista had moved large numbers of the armed forces into the sugar 
areas, and since the workers themselves showed no inclination to burn the 
source of their income, attempts by the rebels to destroy the 1958 sugar 
crop seemed destined to failure. They had, however, been able to inflict 
real hardship on mills located near the Sierra Maestra. There were several 
which reported 70 to 100% destruction of their cane, but the total lost was 
said to amount to less than the equivalent of 50,000 tons of raw sugar, or 
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about .8 of 1% of the estimated current production. The Council of Mayors of 
Oriente province together with the Governor requested a meeting with the 
President to work out some kind of aid to mill owners and cane farmers or 
colonos in this area. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture revised the 1957 U.S. sugar quota for 
the sixth time, bringing the total to 8.975 million short tons. Northeastern 
sugar refiners and users were to get an additional 20,000 short tons, how- 
ever, by reassignment of unused quotas. Cuba gained 25,000 short tons from 
the various changes involved which brought its total 1957 U.S. quota to 3.127 
million short tons. According to an announcement by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Cuban quota for 1958 would be 2.942 million short tons out 
of a total U.S. initial quota of 8.8 million short tons. U.S. prices con- 
tinued to be very good at 6.10¢ per pound duty paid, or 5.60¢ c.i.f. 


Cuba's second major crop, tobacco, promised to exceed the 1957 produc- 
tion by almost 15%, at 113 million pounds, despite rebel threats and some 
burnings. The 1958 crop quota has been set at 97.9 million pounds, the same 
as for 1957, and the export outlook is encouraging. 


It was announced that the general provisions, nomenclature, and rates 
of the new Cuban tariff schedule would go into effect on January 1, but that 
for countries with which Cuba has trade agreements, including the United 
States, the present rates would remain in effect until negotiations could be 
concluded. Certain protective measures or waivers were granted to Cuba tem- 
porarily under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.), signed 
on November 30, 1957. 


Despite the disturbed, complicated political situation and the request 
of rebel leader Castro that his partisans refrain from taking part in year- 
end celebrations, most Cubans seemed desirous of forgetting their troubles 
momentarily and proceeded to throw themselves into Christmas and New Year's 
festivities. Bonuses to sugar workers and government employees, totalling 
$17 million and $5 million respectively, were distributed. Money flowed 
throughout the island, especially in Havana, where tourists and Cubans alike 
were giving parties and gaily trying their luck in the 10 new lush gambling 
casinos. They had been created under the auspices of the Batista government, 
which had waived certain taxes, lent money, permitted professional gamblers 
to enter Cuba for two years as "technicians," and presumably was taking a cut 
of all profits. Crapshooters, gambling big-wigs, and gangsters converged on 
Havana, which threatened stiff competition to Las Vegas and Miami. District 
Attorney Frank Hogan of New York suggested that racketeer Albert Anastasia's 
unexpected death in October was linked to an attempt on his part to take over 
lucrative business which one Meyer Lansky was anxious to keep under his own 
control. However, nothing definite had been proved, and Havana's "Operation 
Gamble" continued in high gear. 


HAITI 


Following three days of Cabinet meetings devoted to finance and to 
political amnesty for oppositionists in hiding since the September elections, 
two Ministers were reportedly ousted, while others were assigned to new jobs 
in a Cabinet reorganization. 
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Seeking funds for public works and relief, President Francois Duvalier 
accepted a loan of $4 million from Cuba at 5.5% interest payable in seven 
years. The government announced that planting of bananas would receive pri- 
ority in the spending of this money. Cuba also prepared to transfer to 
Haiti more than $11 million in dead bank accounts which had been deposited 
in Cuban banks by Haitian workers employed during the cane harvest in Cuba 
over the last 50 years. Venezuela also announced that Haiti would be one of 
the first countries to benefit by its program of financial aid to Latin 
America. 

































Two projects have been planned to help Haiti restore its tourist trade. 
One is a $10 million hotel to be built by a U.S. syndicate. The other con- 
cerns the improvement of the Cap Haitien airport with runways which could 
accommodate jet planes. Tourists in Haiti during 1957 numbered about 10% 
less than in the preceding year. Political instability was the main factor 
causing the decline. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On December 9, John Joseph Frank, Washington attorney and former member 
of the F.B.I., was convicted by a Federal District Court for failure to 
register as an agent of a foreign government while working for the Dominican 
Republic. His trial was of special interest because it revealed new facts 
in the Galfndez-Murphy case. The government prosecutor urged a stiff sen- 
tence. He reasoned that Frank might be the only person within the court's 
jurisdiction who could help solve the Galfndez mystery, and he pointed out 
that the accused had chosen to remain silent. The defense replied only to 
the government's charges, insisting that Frank was the victim of an entrap- 
ment because the Justice Department had at all times been aware of his 
activities. Frank received a sentence of eight months to two years, but, 
pending an appeal, was freed on $10,000 bail (H.A.R., X: p. 600). 


Herbert L. Matthews reviewed the trial in the New York Times. He con- 
sidered this to be the second new development in the Galindez case, the 
first being the death of Gerald Murphy, who was believed to have flown 
Galindez to the Dominican Republic. Frank's trial afforded some missing 
links in this theory through the testimony of U.S. Air Force sergeant Harold 
L. French (H.A.R., X: p. 600). French testified that Frank, whom Murphy 
had introduced to him as Kane, had paid the bill for Murphy at the Linden, 
New Jersey, airport. Matthews then reviewed the many strange deaths in- 
volved in the Galindez case, including the recent death of Donald J. Jackson 
in an airplane crash. Jackson, who had told of seeing an unconscious body 
in Murphy's plane when refuelling it in Miami, was to have appeared before 
the Federal Grand Jury in November. His testimony was reviewed anonymously 
in the Columbia Broadcasting System's controversial radio documentary "The 
Galfndez-Murphy Case."' Matthews likened the case to a mystery serial which 
many men in Washington were determined to solve. 





Frank's trial resulted from the attorney's appearance before the 
Federal Grand Jury investigating the Galindez-Murphy case. This same jury 
was now citing a New York private detective Horace W. Schmahl to appear. 
The Department of Justice had submitted his name to the jury in the belief 
that he could throw some light upon the two disappearances. Schmahl was 
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originally asked to appear on December 13, but this was postponed until 
January 3 while his request to the U.S. Court of Appeals was considered. He 
had asked that his citation be postponed indefinitely, on the grounds that 
he was probably soon to be indicted for similar reasons. His request was 
refused, since the Court believed that he could invoke the Fifth Amendment. 


Later in December, Assistant Secretary of State William B. Macomber, Jr., 
advised that the Department could not grant Congressman Charles 0. Porter's 
request that the facts uncovered in government investigations of the case be 
published. He explained that neither the State Department nor the Department 
of Justice considered the two cases closed. Macomber also reported that the 
State Department was studying the desirability of adopting new diplomatic 
means to solve the Galindez-Murphy mystery. Congressman Porter presided at a 
luncheon on December 3, commemorating the first anniversary of Murphy's dis- 
appearance. Those attending included Rutger's Professor Robert J. Alexander, 
author of Communism in Latin America; Carleton Beals, author of several books 
on Latin America; Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO representative for Latin America; 
Frances R. Grant, secretary-general of the Inter-American Association for 
Democracy and Freedom; and the missing pilot's father. Porter's recommenda- 
tions were that the case be taken before the Organization of American States 
(O.A.S.), and that the Department of Justice accept the Dominican offer to 
allow Arturo Espaillat to be questioned in the Dominican Republic. 





The Dominican broadcasting station, "La Voz Dominicana," continued its 
broadcasts to the Guatemalans warning them against Communism and even expos- 
ing a military coup which was to take place on December 24. Gloria Bolafos, 
who made frequent broadcasts during November, was reported to have fled 
Guatemala with John Abbés Garcia, a Dominican military attaché. Abbés Garcfa 
apparently left Guatemala when accused of complicity in the murder of a 
Guatemalan truck driver who was believed to have had important information 
regarding the assassination of Castillo Armas. A Guatemalan committee inves- 
tigating this demanded that diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic 
be severed (H.A.R., X: p. 601)(See GUATEMALA). 


Two attempts to redeem the Dominican Republic in the eyes of world opin- 
ion failed in December. First, 320 of the 580 Hungarians who were invited to 
settle there returned to Austria, and this produced an unfavorable reaction. 
Returning Hungarians claimed that the Dominican Republic had not kept its 
promises, and some compared life there to life in a concentration camp. 
Secondly, at the end of the month, the U.S. Federal Communications Commission 
(F.C.C.) rejected the Dominican request for radio time to reply to the C.B.S. 
May 20 broadcast entitled "The Galindez-Murphy Case."' The Commission affirmed 
that there was no reason for time to be given, either free or sponsored. 
C.B.S. had sought and failed to get an interview or a statement on the 
Dominican position when the controversial documentary was made. 


Prosperity was the keynote of the Foreign Commerce Weekly report on the 
economic situation in the six-month April-September period. It noted the 
high level of exports and the promise of an even more favorable balance of 
trade than in previous years. Domestic business and industrial activity im- 
proved with strengthening world sugar prices and the high rate of exportation. 
Official wholesale prices and the cost-of-living indexes fluctuated, but 
within a narrow range, and the only decline was in the tourist trade. Tour- 
ist figures for the year may be improved by the "tourist invasion" which the 
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Dominican Government reported at year's end. In line with this prosperity, 
the government announced its new $20 million housing project which would 
provide for 6,000 low rental homes in Ciudad Trujillo. The Dominican Infor- 
mation Center in New York reported this project as the third of its kind 
undertaken by the government to eliminate slums. 


PUERTO RICO 


"Collection of funds or the giving of donations to aid in the overthrow 
of governments of friendly nations is prohibited by law," district attorney 
Rubén Rodriguez recently told El Mundo, adding that if the Cuban consulate 
complained of activities in Puerto Rico on behalf of rebel Fidel Castro, he 
would be obliged to investigate. Rodrfguez' comments were considered a 
warning to Castro's representatives (See CUBA). 


In an extraordinary session the board of directors of the Partido 
Independentista (PIP) unanimously elected new members to replace Antonio 
Alvarado, José Rodriguez, Juan Marfa Bras, Carmen Rivera de Alvarado, and 
Eugenio Font Sudrez, who recently resigned their posts. Francisco Diaz 
Marchand, José Rafael Gelpi, Manuel Gualberto Medina, and Santiago Pitéiro 
were to head the party offices of administration and finance, public rela- 
tions, publicity, emigration, and electoral services respectively. Party 
officials declared that the PIP would not be dissolved despite the attempts 
to sabotage its work including intra-party fights; Gilberto Concepcion de 
Gracia, its president, reaffirmed the importance of the party and of its 
battle to achieve independence for the island. 


Regardless of his open disapproval of the actions and policies of Jaime 
Benitez, Chancellor of the University (H.A.R., X: p. 419), Governor Mufioz 
Marin insisted that the Council of Higher Education was an autonomous group. 
The only obligation the Council has is to discharge its duties properly. In 
the Governor's words, "I reiterate what I have previously expressed; that no 
opinion of mine concerning the Chancellor need weigh upon the Council in the 
performance of its obligations. The University belongs to the people of 
Puerto Rico and its mission is to carry out the objectives of the Puerto 
Ricans with regard to higher education. Your guide in these matters is not 
the Governor but university laws." 


The University of Puerto Rico has become one of the 25 United States 
institutions of higher learning with more than 11,000 students. A Science 
and Mathematics Institute to train teachers was to be held at the University 
during the summer of 1958. The Institute received $49,000 from the National 
Science Foundation. 


The government's plan to create two additional industrial zones--in 
Ponce and Mayagtlez--received the support of Luis Ferré, vice-president of 
the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) and a leading industrialist. 
Although Ferré agreed with the government's desire to develop these areas to 
avoid overconcentration of industry around San Juan, he favored developing 
better transportation facilities on land and sea before new industries were 
established. Ferré blamed the coffee growers' plight on the administration's 
refusal to help them or to adopt the PER subsidy plan. In addition, Ferré 
blamed the government for the existing unemployment in the tobacco industry 
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and insisted that officials should initiate a program of public works in 
Comerio, Cidro, Utado, Barroquita, and Aibonito, where they have allowed 
factories to be closed. "As always,"' commented Ferré, "the government 
acted slowly, allowing an emergency to develop." 


The Puerto Rican Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, is the first merged U.S. 
labor organization to be formed outside the continental United States. 
Hipélito Marcano, president of the former AFL group, was elected president 
of the newly formed organization. Marcano predicted that Puerto Rico would 
need 20,000 skilled workers in the next 10 years. 


In Atlantic City the AFL-CIO convention extended its full support to 

the more than 200 striking workers of the Sunbeam Corporation in Puerto Rico; 
a resolution adopted by the convention demanded recognition of the workers' 
rights and declared that Sunbeam's Chicago employees receive $2.50 an hour, 
while the Puerto Ricans are paid only $1 an hour for manufacturing the same 
products. However, this is near the maximum hourly wage paid in Puerto Rico. 
An investigation of these conditions and the Puerto Rican Government's con- 
cessions to the corporations were recommended. Governor Mufioz Marin comnent - 
ing on the resolution stated, "We believe in labor unions; our Constitution 
guarantees their existence and protects their rights." According to the 
Governor, re-evaluations of management and working conditions are constantly 
being made and endorsed by "some of the most honest and outstanding leaders 
in the labor field in America...who recognize that our battle to eliminate 


poverty in no way threatens the American standards or the American labor 
movement." 


For the first time in 20 years the Civil Aeronautics Board certified a 
new trunk carrier. It was to be operated by the Trans Caribbean Airways. 
The CAB also authorized Pan American to add Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Washington to its Puerto Rico-New York run. 


Puerto Rico's first soybean and oleomargarine processing plant was under 
construction in the south coast city of Ponce by Tropical Foods, Inc. The 
$1.2 million project was headed by John W. Dixon and Alfred L. Williams of 
Cleveland, who plan to convert 50 tons of soybeans daily into soybean oil and 
meal, International Metalloids, Inc., was established by W.R. Grace and Co. 
to produce semi-conductor silicon. The new plant, already under construction, 
is located 15 miles from San Juan. Grace planned to produce 20,000 pounds 
annually of pure elemental silicon, now priced at $360 per pound; silicon of 
this type is being used increasingly as a semi-conductor in transmitters and 
rectifiers. The Department of Economic Development announced that the first 
factory financed by European capital would be established in the town of 
Carolina. The Heinrich Wilhelm firm, a German enterprise, was to manufacture 
rubber products. Approximately 50 workers would be employed, with machinery 
valued at $30,000. 


The Secretary of Finance, Rafael Picé, reported that the government's 
receipts climbed to $56.3 million, a $4 million increase over the same period 
of 1956; over $8 million was paid in rent or taxes by corporations and asso- 
ciations. An 8% increase in bank activities was recorded. 


Rural electrification was being planned for an additional 160,000 peas- 
ant families by 1961 at a cost of $6 million. A municipal hospital, improved 
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streets, and sewerage systems are the aims of San Juan's mayoress, Felisa 
Rincén de Gauthier, who is attempting to raise the $25 million needed for 
the projects. The campaign was announced on a WWRL (New York) radio pro- 
gram, "La Voz Hispana."' Old San Juan will undergo a face-lifting sponsored 
by the government's Institute of Culture, the Economic Development Depart- 
ment, and the San Juan municipal government. Unlike urban renewal projects 
elsewhere in Latin America, San Juan's will restore the old Spanish-style 
city to its late colonial and 19th century appearance. 


As in Havana, gambling kept pace with the tourist trade, and it was 
feared that the same social problems might arise in Puerto Rico, including 
an influx of U.S. gangsters. Croupiers were being trained in San Juan's 
Flamboyant Club in a six-week course which stressed speed and accuracy. 

The men were then assigned to special games. A government crackdown re- 
pealed laws authorizing dog tracks, while a new regulation required a mini- 
mum investment of $5 million for the issuance of casino licenses. However, 
tourism and gambling were also stimulating hotel construction; El San Juan 
Intercontinental, the Dorado Beach resort area, and La Concha were scheduled 
to open in 1958; the Garden Wing of the Caribe Hilton opened in December. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Opposition grew steadily to the December 15 plebiscite announced in 
November (H.A.R., X: p. 603). The plebiscite abruptly cancelled long- 
anticipated elections in a country whose people were increasingly determined 
to exercise the basic rights of suffrage. The government placed more rigid 
censorship than ever upon radio and press in an attempt to curb the steady 
stream of unfavorable reports concerning tyrannical police measures imposed 
to maintain order. The opposition to Pérez Jiménez' government was not all 
internal, however. In Mexico, the Federacidén de Estudiantes Universitarios 
and the Comité Ejecutivo del Colegio Nacional de Profesores protested 
against the "fascist style" plebiscite in letters directed to the Venezuelan 
Congress. Labeling the plebiscite a "monstrosity," the latter group called 
for the liberation of political prisoners and amnesty for thousands of 
exiles. Chile and Argentina, both of which have suspended diplomatic rela- 
tions with Venezuela (H.A.R., X: p. 613), were reported to be seeking the 
support of other American republics in an effort to topple the dictatorship 
in Venezuela. A proposal was made by El Mercurio of Santiago to carry the 
case against Pérez Jiménez to the Organization of American States. Other 
sponsors of this move were to be Uruguay and Costa Rica, which have had 
nothing to do with Venezuela since the overthrow of its last legal govern- 
ment. 


At home, Pérez Jiménez postponed at the last moment the December dedi- 
cation of the annual public works program, which consumed an estimated $600 
million in 1957. A possible explanation for this postponement was the 
general unrest and the rejection of the proposed plebiscite by student 
organizations. This situation necessitated increased vigilance by the dic- 
tator's security police to insure order, and therefore made dedication fes- 
tivities inadvisable until the election crisis had passed. In the face of 
such opposition, on December 7, members of the Senate to be installed on 
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April 19 were elected by the state legislatures; 40 senators were elected by 
the 20 state assemblies, and two by the Municipal Council of the Federal 
District. On the same day the government sought to ameliorate the tense 
political situation by presenting its own "Point Four" program to Congress 
(H.A.R., X: pp. 475, 604). According to this proposal, Venezuela was to 
offer aid to underdeveloped Latin American countries. Paraguay would prob- 
ably be the first to receive it. Loans were also discussed for Ecuador and 
Haiti (See HAITI). Interest was set at a maximum of 6% per year, and loans 
were to be amortized within 10 years. The propaganda value of this proposal 
was evident. 


To add excitement to last-minute preparations for the plebiscite, the 
government announced on December 8 the discovery of a plot to assassinate 
the controversial dictator. The security police reported that five would-be 
assassins had landed on the coast of Falcon state from the near-by Dutch 
island of Aruba. One man, Rafael Thielen Cortez, captain of a coastal 
schooner, was captured. The other four men being sought were identified as 
Luis Augusto Dubuc, attorney and former congressman, and three leaders of 
the outlawed Partido Accién Democradtica: Antonio Leidenz, former Governor 
of Falcén; Alirio Llamozas; and Jesus Pinto Salinas. However, Dubuc issued 
a statement from San José, Costa Rica, the same day, denying the Caracas 
government's charges. He said he had communicated with the other exiles 
named as plotters and found they were still outside Venezuela. Dubuc added 
that the charges were merely an excuse to repress any opposition elements 
that might attempt to upset the projected plebiscite. In New York, Rémulo 
Betancourt, president of Accidén Democrdtica and ex-President of Venezuela, 
called the Pérez Jiménez regime's accusations false "from start to finish." 
He indicated that the men allegedly involved were in Mexico, Costa Rica, and 
Colombia. He added that similar charges had been made before by the 
"Venezuelan Gestapo," and that they provide "justification" for the illegal 
imprisonment of dozens of people, many of whom die annually as a result of 
torture. Of incidental interest was the December 4 endorsement of Betancourt 
by the AFL-CIO Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, which defended him 
from charges of being pro-Communist. Such charges were made in a report by 
South Carolina Senator Olin D. Johnston of the U.S. Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. In a letter to Johnston, AFL-CIO vice-president William C. 
Doherty stated that "Betancourt has proven himself to be a strong advocate 
of democratic trade unionism dating back to 1946. He is also a firm believer 
in collaboration with the United States." 


As the plebiscite drew near, the rigidly controlled press published long 
lists of citizens pledging their "adhesion" to the Pérez Jiménez government. 
In a further gesture to impress his generosity upon the workers, the Presi- 
dent ordered all businesses to pay their compulsory Christmas bonuses before 
the election. These aguinaldos were expected to amount to $60 million. 





Since foreigners were allowed to vote, the government's high pressure tactics 
to get out the vote worried the approximately 70,000 U.S. citizens in the 
country, according to Time. (For several years the American community in 
Venezuela has been estimated to number 40,000.) The American Embassy, how- 
ever, reminded them that they could lose U.S. citizenship if they voted, and 
thereby provided them with ample excuse to stay away from the polls. 





Jovito Villalba, a leader of the Partido Republicano Democrético (P.R.D.), 


declared in New York on December 13 that the dictatorial propaganda campaign 


i 
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to give the plebiscite a democratic appearance had been a complete failure. 
He pointed out that the "large number" of signatures of voters who had 
pledged their support to the government actually amounted to less than one- 
twelfth of the eligible voters. A majority of the signatures, he added, were 
obtained from government employees whose jobs were threatened. He empha- 
sized that the plebiscite votes would be counted without witnesses other 

than government agents. 





On the eve of the Sunday election, a bomb destroyed a new apartment 
building in a workers' housing center in Maracaibo. Two other buildings 
were reported damaged in the blast. In addition, a demonstration by 
Caracas University students was dispersed with tear gas. As a precaution 
against public gatherings at places other than the polls, on election day 
the government ordered everything to close, including race tracks, movie 
houses, and bars. This move was presumably made to concentrate police for- 
ces at polling stations, which were set up in schools and other public 
buildings. Voting began at 6 a.m. and continued until 5 p.m. Each voter 
was handed a blue card signifying approval of the Pérez Jiménez regime, or 
the so-called "new national ideal,"' and a red card, meaning disapproval. 
Voters deposited one card and discarded the other in voting booths. They 
were ironically required to dip their index finger in indelible ink to 
prevent their voting twice. An affirmative vote was also a vote for members 
of the Congress. It was reported that many government employees were told 
to hand their red "no" cards to their superiors on Monday, thereby proving 
they had voted affirmatively. Despite surreptitious anti-election leaflets 
discouraging participation, distributed by opposition groups, large numbers 
of voters went to the polls. Registration was not necessary to vote, and 
individuals were free to vote wherever they wished in the nation. 





The results of the election were a surprise to no one. Indeed, the 
voting had been so skillfully rigged that newsmen were informed of the 
government's overwhelming victory only two hours after the polls had closed. 
Pérez Jiménez played his role to the end by ordering a recount to prove that 
the figures were authentic. According to official reports, final figures 
showed 2,374,263 voted affirmatively, 364,211 negatively, and 185,995 ab- 
stained. The total vote was 2,924,469. Strong man Pérez Jiménez was con- 
fident of being inaugurated in April 1958 for another five-year term. 
Informants said that in view of the size of the victory, the regime consid- 
ered the opposition groups so weak that it was prepared to release political 
prisoners and permit the return of exiles. The best-known person to regain 
freedom under the amnesty would be Rafael Caldera, leader of the Comité para 
la Organizacién Politica de Elecciones Independientes (COPEI - the Christian 
Socialist, i.e., Catholic Action group) who had been held since late August. 


Comments in the U.S. press about the "Hitlerian plebiscite" were 
unanimously damning. The New York Times editorialized, "All that one won- 
ders is why General Pérez Jiménez and his followers felt it necessary to 
play out this farce. If the General had announced quite simply that 
Venezuela needed him and he intended to stay in power for another five years 
he would have got whatever grudging respect goes to brute force and frank- 
ness. As it is, there can be nothing but contempt for the performance put 
on in Venezuela...." Reports smuggled out of Venezuela in late December 
indicated a movement was forming to overthrow the dictatorship. The move- 
ment, called the "Patriotic Junta," was said to have been started by univer- 
sity students. 
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In Caracas in early December, the Partido Peronista Argentino held its 
largest conference since the fall of Peron. Resolutions were adopted con- 
cerning the February elections in Argentina, and there was some speculation 
as to whether the party would seek to participate (H.A.R., X: p. 615). It 
was reported that several high-ranking party members were investigating 
investment opportunities in Venezuela and other republics (See ARGENTINA). 


The editors of World Petroleum in December rated Latin American repub- 
lics and colonies as to desirability as locations for present and future oil 
exploitation from the geological, legal, and economic viewpoints. Venezuela 
led the list in all three categories. However, the oil market itself 
presented a serious problem. Venezuela is the world's largest exporter of 
crude petroleum, and in 1956 the United States imported at least 40% of that 
output. In July 1957, President Eisenhower posted voluntary restrictions on 
oil imports for the states east of the Rockies. Opinion was that if this 
was not effective in holding down imports, mandatory curbs would be enacted 
to protect U.S. domestic oil interests. Subsequent cut-backs in production 
in Venezuela brought a slump in earnings for investors. Oil companies were 
cooperating with the U.S. Government, and imports were well within the 
recommended 771,400-barrel daily limit. However, on December 24, the program 
for voluntary restrictions was extended to states west of the Rockies, as 
well as Alaska and Hawaii. This move was a further blow to Venezuelan oil 
interests, since they had planned to expand their western market consider- 
ably. Although no formal protest was made, Caracas officials were severely 
critical of U.S. policy. In a special press conference on December 29, 
Foreign Minister José Loreto Arismendi labeled the move "“harmful’ to commer- 
cial relations between Venezuela and the United States."" He declared that 
his country would have to revise its economic policy with respect to the 
United States if restrictions on imports of Venezuelan oil continued. 
Venezuela was fully able to retaliate against Washington's oil restrictions, 
and, should the Caracas government decide to strike back, the $2,000 million 
investment of U.S. oil companies would be an obvious target. 





It was evident that a diversification of its one-industry economy 
continued to be Venezuela's major concern. There was also a need to find 
new markets for its products. In 1956, for example, oil made up 94% of 
the country's total exports, 85% of the total foreign exchange earned, and 
70% of the total government revenue. According to incomplete reports, 
figures for 1957 would be only slightly smaller. Several government proj- 
ects were underway, however, aimed at providing facilities to utilize pre- 
viously under-developed natural resources, such as waterpower, coal, iron, 
limestone, and petroleum by-products. Upon completion of these projects, 
private capital was expected to provide satellite industries. Iron ore 
mining is an example of this diversification process. Iron ore was expected 
to total nearly 15 million tons in 1957, a 25% increase over 1956. In con- 
nection with this, a major project has been the $380 million steel plant at 
Puerto Ordaz, under construction for two years and expected to be completed 
in 1959. Its eventual output should exceed 1.2 million tons annually. Iron 
ore, limestone, and hydroelectric power would be available in almost un- 
limited quantities. Foreign capital, notably that of Italy's Ferdinando 
Innocenti, was heavily invested in this and other projects. Private capital 
was also invested in the local production of consumer goods, including food 
processing, textiles, rubber goods, and paints. The small market available 
in Venezuela was a handicap to these enterprises, however. 
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Venezuela and the Dominican Republic were the only members of the 
Organization of American States (0.A.S.) which voted negatively on the new 
proposal that formal relations with the Inter-American Regional Organization 
of Workers (ORIT) be established by the 0.A.S. This proposal had first been 
made in 1951. Venezuela opposed the affiliation on the grounds that the 
organization haa frequently intervened in internal matters of several coun- 
tries, "as a spokesman for extremist elements." Ratification by all members 
of the 0.A.S. is necessary in order to make the proposed affiliation 
effective. 


COLOMBIA 


Despite the efforts of ex-dictator Laureano Gémez to hinder the plebis- 
cite prepared by the government and political leaders, it took place as 
announced on December 1 with apparently complete success. Women went to the 
polls for the first time in Colombian history. Nearly four million people 
approved the following measures: (1) recognition of Catholicism as the 
national religion; (2) equal rights for men and women; (3) 10% of the na- 
tional budget for education; (4) establishment of a bi-partisan government, 
with Conservatives and Liberals holding an equal number of posts in the 
Cabinet, in the national and provincial legislatures, and in other positions; 
(5) provision for popular election of members of Congress in 1958 to restore 
legislative power, nonexistent for the past five years; and (6) legalization 
of the Junta as a provisional government until civil rule is restored on 
August 7, 1958. Only 177,179 people voted "no" in the plebiscite, 80% of 
them from Santander and Boyac4é, regions in which many people still favored 
ex-dictators Gémez and Rojas Pinilla. Less than 11,000 people failed to 
indicate a preference in the election. 


When the result of the plebiscite was made public, thousands of people 
swarmed to the presidential palace to congratulate the Military Junta. They 
were received by its president, General Gabriel Paris, and Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, leader of the Liberal Party, who invited the crowd to strengthen 
the civic movement and cooperate in the union of the political parties. 


With the announcement of the plebiscite, the ministers resigned and the 
Junta began appointing new cabinet members. General Pio Quinto Rengifo was 
appointed Minister of Interior. He had been discharged as Governor of 
Antioquia and General of the Army by Rojas Pinilla, but after May 10 he was 
recalled to his old rank. Minister of Education Préspero Carbonell was re- 
placed by Alonso Carvajal Peralta. Changes were to be made also in the 
Ministries of Public Works and Labor. In mid-December, Minister of Finance 
Antonio Alvarez Restrepo was replaced by Jesis Marfa Marulanda, a business- 
man who had previously occupied the same post. 


Suspicions arose that Alvarez Restrepo was the candidate whom Laureano 
Gémez expected to run against Guillermo Leén Valencia. If Gémez succeeded 
in uniting the different Conservative groups in Congress behind Alvarez 
Restrepo, the Liberal Party might have to accept him also because of the 
unity pact. 


After several meetings, dates were fixed for the next elections: 
March 16 for members of the Departmental Assemblies and the National Con- 
gress, and May 4 for President. At the same time, representatives of the 
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Liberal Party were summoned to Bogotd4 in order to develop further the points 
approved by the plebiscite. 


Although the financial crisis continued, the economic situation improved. 
Outgoing Minister of Finance Alvarez Restrepo declared before leaving office 
that by the end of the year the danger of economic crisis would have been 
averted. The foreign debt of $442.9 million left by the dictatorship had 
been reduced by December to $122 million; there was a favorable balance of 
trade of $38 million. The difficult situation was being solved without im- 
posing new taxes and without resort to new currency issues; but the runaway 
spiraling of prices and wages continued without equilibrium. The value of 
the peso was not yet stable. During the month it fluctuated around 6.20 per 
dollar, with a tendency to weaken. Strong measures were taken by the govern- 
ment to eontrol speculation, and the prices of basic necessities were frozen. 


Regarding coffee, the Minister of Finance declared that on January 20, 
1958 the producing countries of America, Africa, and Asia would meet in Rio 
de Janeiro. He expressed his confidence that a world export agreement would 
be signed at that time. The future of this vital industry was far from 
clear, although Colombia increased its sales in several foreign countries, 
which were already buying nearly one million bags per year. It was reported 
that Manuel Mejia, president of the National Federation of Coffee Growers, 
was studying the exchange of coffee for Soviet manufactures. At present, 
the most hopeful possibility for increasing the country's exports appeared 
to be Latin America's best coal deposits in the western ranges of the Andes. 
Belgian Ambassador Henri Claner told the Labor Ministry that his country was 
ready to exchange chemical products and machinery for coal. Argentina was 
expected to buy 10,000 tons every month, and Japan continued to offer simi- 
lar possibilities. Colombia expected to be able to export 400,000 tons of 
coal per year. A plan was being organized to develop commerce with Chile, 
Peru, and Uruguay; and Foreign Minister Carlos Sanz de Santamaria declared 
that there were possibilities of exchanging Colombian textiles for machinery 
and raw materials. 


In the financial field, the Banco Popular, a state commercial bank with 
120 branches in Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, and New York, 
increased its holdings with the purchase for $25 million of the Pennsylvania 
Exchange Bank. Regarding the Banco Popular, another suit was filed against 
ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla for having frequently exploited this bank for his 
personal profit. 


A foreign firm representing U.S. and Canadian investors made plans to 
build a $4 million hotel in the historic Caribbean island group of San Andrés 
and Providencia, where it was hoped to increase tourist trade. The Flota 
Mercante Gran-Colombiana (Grancolombian Merchant Fleet) increased to 35 
ships; the last one was built in Germany and recently given in New York the 
name of coffee statesman Manuel Mejia. The ship was paid for with coffee. 
Seven more, ordered from Spain and Germany, will be ready in the near future. 
The economic success of this international enterprise has helped the recovery 
of Colombian credit abroad. 


The national budget for 1958 amounted to 1,400 million pesos, 300 mil- 
lion more than previously estimated in November. In dollars at the official 
rate, this was the equivalent of $270 million. The educational budget of 
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70 million pesos was doubled to 140 million or from $13 million to $26 
million. If calculated in dollars at the free rate, there would be a 20% 
increase in the figures. 










The government decreed that owners of all farms of over 50 hectares 
(about 120 acres) must cultivate from 15 to 25% of their land to produce 
more and cheaper food. An independent agency was created to enforce this 
decree. It will classify lands and attempt to stimulate the production of 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers around the cities. 


































El Espectador, which was closed by the last dictator and fined one 
million pesos on the pretext that it did not declare its income, appealed 
its case to the Supreme Court and was acquitted. El Espectador was sched- 
uled to reappear shortly with morning and evening editions. It seemed cer- 
tain to have a wide circulation. 








Alberto Lleras Camargo and his wife flew to Paris to meet Eduardo 
Santos, ex-President, and owner of El Tiempo, the most influential newspaper 
in the country. They were expected to make important political statements 
following their conferences. 


ECUADOR 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano, secretary-general of the Confederacién de 
Trabajadores de la América Latina (C.T.A.L.), a pro-Communist labor organi- 
zation of Mexico, denied charges by Minister of Interior Enrique Arroyo 
Delgado that he was directing labor agitation throughout Latin America. The 
labor leader labelled the accusations against him as “absurd and ridiculous." 
Lombardo Toledano declared that his organization favored the progress of 
Latin American countries and that he did not approve of violent action 
against any government because "it is not by violence that countries pro- 
gress." Earlier Arroyo Delgado had handed the press photostatic copies of a 
circular allegedly signed by Lombardo Toledano in which the Marxist leader 
was accused of stirring up the working class by speaking of their "rights 
and liberties in the face of the opposition and foreign imperialism." The 
circular, according to Arroyo Delgado, tried to enlist workers for mass 
strikes, protest manifestations, and other types of direct action which 
would paralyze Latin America industrially. To carry out the campaign, ten- 
tatively planned for early 1958, Lombardo Toledano, according to Arroyo 
Delgado, had asked the various labor organizations for pertinent information 
which would help "prepare the fight which has been planned." Arroyo Delgado 
later declared that "the authenticity of the document signed by Lombardo 
Toledano obliged me to expose the subversive plans which were being prepared 
against the Latin American peoples. The distribution of the circular corres- 
ponds chronologically with the presence of international Communist agents 
seen recently in some Latin American countries." 





Ecuador recently announced to the Organization of American States 
(0.A.S.) that conference buildings and hotels will be ready by late 1959 for 
the XIth Inter-American Conference. President Camilo Ponce Enriquez, who 
heads the committee preparing the conference, recently told the press of 
advanced plans for a legislative palace, a social security building, and a 
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250-room hotel whose construction will soon begin. The President added, 
nevertheless, that he could not guarantee that the conference would meet 

in 1959, for the exact date should be set in accordance with the wishes of 
0.A.S. members. Ponce Enriquez denied rumors that his recent U.S. visit was 
to seek postponement of the conference until mid-1960. He asserted that he 
was a member of the Ecuadorean U.N. delegation, and that he took advantage 
of his visit to discuss the conference with 0.A.S. Secretary-General José A. 
Mora. 


Savage Auca Indians in the selva of the Oriente again showed their 
hostility to U.S. Protestants attempting to convert them and attacked a 
group of semi-civilized Quechuas at a mission settlement. One Quechua was 
reported killed by the savages. No missionaries were in the settlement when 
it was attacked. 





The government granted Ross MacCollum, an independent U.S. oilman, a 
concession for exploration and development of an offshore area equal to 
500,000 acres along the coasts of the provinces of Manabi, Guayas, and El 
Oro. The concession provided for five years of exploration and 40 years of 
development, with the possibility of a ten-year extension. The government, 
meanwhile, anticipating greater activity in the country's petroleum develop- 
ment and a steady rise in consumption of petroleum products, considered the 
establishment of a new Ministry of Production to take over certain functions 
of the Ministry of the Economy. 


The President presided over a cabinet meeting which, at the request of 
the Foreign Minister, approved a strong statement reaffirming previous view- 
points on the necessity of limiting foreign loans which could become burden- 
some and harmful to the country's credit. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The little-noticed Prado Doctrine (H.A.R., X: pp. 482, 543, 610) to 
promote closer ties among the Latin nations of the world has been side- 
tracked by an even more grandiose scheme. In notes to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and to NATO Secretary General Paul Henri Spaak, President Manuel Prado 
proposed political and economic cooperation between the purely political- 
juridical Organization of American States (0.A.S.) and the militarized North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles officially presented the Prado proposal to the NATO meeting in Paris 
in December. A world-wide reaction followed. Pro-Prado Vanguardia hailed 

1 the President's plan, considering it a "realistic, concrete, and practical 
solution" to preserve the Free World. The New York Times reported that the 
idea was gaining some acceptance outside Peru; however, it was held that 
Dulles had not made the issue clear and was arousing anxiety among Latin 
American diplomats lest the 0.A.S. be drawn into a military alliance. The 

attack by Moscow's Izvestia on the Prado proposal was echoed throughout the 

Soviet satellite area. The Peruvian origin of the plan was questioned, and 

it was charged that Prado had been "spoon-fed" by the U.S. State Department. 

The right of Prado to propose the inclusion of "all" the 0.A.S. member- 

nations in NATO was also challenged. Editorially Lima's La Crénica parried 
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this attack by commenting that the Muscovite ire demonstrated the extent to 
which the Prado suggestion threatened Communist expansionist hopes. The 
United States received Prado's note with reservations, and Dulles ordered a 
full study of it. Peruvian sources surmised that neither U.S. public opin- 
ion nor the administration was ready to accept the political community envi- 
sioned by Prado. The New York Times' Tad Szulc considered that both the 
latest Prado proposal and the Prado Doctrine were part of a current Latin 
American push to form new alliances in an expanded United Nations and to 
gain greater political and economic independence from the United States in 
diplomacy and trade. 


Victor Raul Haya de la Torre was again in the news (H.A.R., X: p. 372). 
The aging firebrand reaffirmed his party's (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana - APRA) anti-Communist stand and its policy of cooperation with 
the Prado government. Haya, speaking at the Aprista party headquarters in 
Lima, told a well-attended meeting that the long-outlawed party considered 
"coexistence," i.e., collaboration with Prado, as basic to liberty and as 
the starting point for gaining additional freedom. He hastened to add that 
this did not imply political pacts nor did it indicate that Apristas were 
forbidden to criticize the administration's policies. The Aprista chief did 
not restrict Aprista coexistence to the official party, but hoped for good 
relations with other parties in Peru. Communism was scored as the antithe- 
sis of coexistence. Aprismo is anti-Communist, Haya said, "because it is a 
movement based on liberty.'' Some observers reported that the Aprista pro- 
gram did not now appeal to the masses and that the party's rank and file 
were not behind the Prado government. The same sources observed that the 
party had "lost its zip."" Others believed that Aprismo was patiently and 
skillfully organizing for future political contests. 





While the U.S. Tariff Commission had not made up its mind on lead and 
zinc, the New York Journal of Commerce stated that President Eisenhower is 
virtually committed to increasing lead and zinc duties. The New York Times 
recalled last year's White House promise of help to domestic lead and zinc 
producers, but, due to the deterioration of economic conditions in Peru and 
other American lead and zinc-producing countries, the Times felt that this 
was no time to deal such a "harsh blow" at our friends merely to keep some 
marginal U.S. mines open. Each drop of one cent in the price of lead and 
zinc was reported to cost Peru $5.5 million. Meanwhile the prices of lead 
and zinc on the London Metals Exchange dropped to 8.75¢ and 7.7¢ respec- 
tively, or about 4.25¢ and 2.3¢ lower than their U.S. prices. London spot 
lead had not been so low in almost 11 years, zinc in over eight years. The 
Organization of American States' Economic and Social Council, overriding 
U.S. opposition, threw its support behind Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico in the 
tariff struggle. The Council passed a resolution expressing its serious 
"alarm" over possible duty increases. The Economist expected the Tariff 
Commission to use an escape clause in tariff agreements to recommend the 
maximum increase in duties: 
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Permissible Tariff Increases 


Cents per pound 


Lead At Present Maximum 
refined Ous ae 
concentrates 0.75 1.8 

Zinc : 
refined Ras 1.8 
concentrates 0.6 1.8 


Although the week-long official visit to Lima of José Carlos de Macedo 
Soares, Brazil's Foreign Minister, ended on December 1, demonstrations of 
Brazilian-Peruvian cordiality continued throughout the month. A group of 120 
Brazilian parachutists participated in a mass jump. Witnesses included 
President Prado, his cabinet, and Brazilian Ambassador Orlando Leite Ribeiro. 
The occasion was Army Day, December 9, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Ayacucho, which ended Spanish rule in Peru and South America in 1824. 


Prado was reported to have called upon labor leaders and leftist poli- 
ticians to halt agitation and especially to stop strikes, for fear of a mili- 
tary coup. The recent suspension of guarantees (H.A.R., X: pp. 608-9) was 
attributed to military pressure on the chief executive; at that time a mili- 
tary cabinet was suggested to replace the civilian one. Constitutional 
guarantees, suspended for 23 days, were restored on December 1. Ignoring 
government warnings, some 6,000 post office, telegraph, and radio-telegraph 
employees walked off the job late in December because the government had 
failed to budget wage increases promised last October. An official com- 
munique held that the strike was illegal, that the strikers could be jailed 
for up to two years, and that they would be replaced. At year's end, the 
eight-day-old strike was still unsettled. 


Peruvian labor leader Ricardo Temoche Benites, director of the Workers 
Education School of the Peruvian Confederation of Labor (C.T.P.), held a 
third trade union school. During December he moved his labor school to 
Iquitos, where unionization was beginning among lumbermen, river transport, 
and oil workers. Successful labor schools had been held in both Lima and 
Huancayo. The three-month session of night classes at Huancayo closed on 
December 14, average attendance having been 60 students, mainly trade union 
leaders. 


Peru continued to attract vital foreign capital. It was announced that 
only technical reports were holding up $52 million in World Bank development 
loans. Engineering reports were expected shortly on the following projects: 
(1) Modernization and renewal of rolling stock on the Central Railway, the 
Southern Railway, and the smaller Trujillo and Piura Railways (estimated 
cost: $15 million), operated by the Peruvian Corporation, wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Toronto's Peruvian Transport Corporation; (2) Construction of a 
284-mile road (estimated cost: $3 million) from Bagua on a tributary of the 
upper Marafidn River to Yurimaguas, a commercial center on the lower Huallaga 
River. The projected highway would link Bagua, already connected to the 
Pacific coast, with navigable Amazon waters; (3) Improvement of the port 
facilities at Paita and Salaverry. A World Bank economic mission has returned 
to the United States to complete its report on the $6.5 million Callao port 
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authority expansion plan. The proposed loan would provide Callao with a 
suitable passenger terminal and with two piers, one for the handling of ores 
and concentrates, the other for bulk petroleum products, thus lessening fire 
hazards. Negotiations were practically completed, but a legal barrier 
remained: Peruvian law prohibits loans at more than 5% interest. The World 
Bank rate is 6%. As yet, the Peruvian Congress has not passed legislation 
raising the maximum interest rate. 


A $5 million loan was granted to Pan American Commodities, S.A. for the 
development of the 60-70% Acari iron ore deposits. The property is only 
partially explored. It lies 400 miles south of Lima, near the Marcona con- 
cession (H.A.R., VI: No. 3), not far inland. A further loan of up to 
$4 million to Wells Overseas, Ltd., a subsidiary of Wells Cargo, Inc. of New 
York, for the construction work necessary to get Acari into production, was 
announced by Norbert A. Bogdon, president of the American Overseas Finance 
Corporation, and a director of the Peruvian Transport Corporation. Acari 
deposits consist of 12 veins; one already surveyed was estimated to have 
30 million tons of ore. The company planned to initiate shipments in mid- 
1959 at a rate of one million tons annually, to be increased later to three 
million tons. 





An International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation subsidiary, the 
Kellogg Credit Corporation of Chicago, has obtained a U.S. guaranty to pro- 
tect a loan investment of $4.5 million in the Compafifa Peruana de Teléfonos, 
which is engaged in modernizing the telephone system in the Lima area. 
Service will be extended to 38,000 additional subscribers. A $2 million con- 
tract was reported signed by the Southern Peru Copper Corporation and the 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. of New Jersey in conjunction with A. and F. Wiese of 
Lima, for the installation of water pipelines at Toquepala. Water for the 
mining camp is to come from Lake Suche, across some 80 kilometers of rugged 
terrain. The Export-Import Bank partially financed the purchase of a 
$1.25 million sugar mill by the Sociedad Agrfcola Pucala of Lima. The Squier 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Buffalo Forge Co., was selected to ship the 
4,800 tons-per-24-hour-day capacity mill to Peru. The mill was scheduled to 
be in operation late in 1958. 


Although imports exceeded exports in October by $1.3 million, La Prensa 
of Lima early in December reported October exports of $36 million, higher 
than any month since the Korean war. The increase was attributed to an up- 
surge in cotton shipments, increased sales of minerals, and a heavy demand 
for sugar. It was reported later that, due to decreased minerals shipments, 
the trade pattern normalized somewhat in November when imports reached 
$30.7 million, while exports totaled $29.7 million. Peru's unfavorable 
balance of trade for the first 11 months of 1957 was $71.8 million. It was 
announced on December 18 by the Banco Continental that for the first time in 
five months Peruvian gold and foreign exchange reserves increased 3.5 million 
soles ($184,000) to a total of 261.9 million soles* (approximately $13 mil- 
lion) as against 786.4 million soles* (around $40 million) for the same date 
last year. In accordance with the government's policy of restraint, com- 
mercial banks in November acted to correct their reserve deficiencies by 
reducing loans some 156 million soles (nearly $8 million). The Central Bank 
limited its rediscounting facilities. Deposits decreased and bank note 
issues contracted. The volume of currency in circulation increased by 40 mil- 
lion soles (more than $2 million), principally because of fiscal pressure to 





*Based on the 1931 price of gold. 
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cover budgetary expenditures and for rediscounting Treasury obligations and 
servicing state bank accounts. 


BOLIVIA 


Communications with Santa Cruz were restored on December 10 when the city 
‘returned to normalcy after a crisis which involved clashes between Movimiento 
Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.) party members and the pro-Santa Cruz Com- 
mittee headed by Melchor Pinto. Foreign Minister Manuel Barrau spent two days 
in the city mediating the issues between the two opposing factions. A pitched 
battle between M.N.R. members and members of the pro-Santa Cruz Committee on 
December 6 resulted in the injury of three persons and the death of Guillermo 
Menacho, an M.N.R. official. Luis Sandoval Morén, M.N.R. chief in the Santa 
Cruz area, was forced to flee to Vallegrande, 100 miles away. The government 
meanwhile had asked members of the Santa Cruz Committee to surrender their 
firearms to prevent further bloodshed. Santa Cruz province had been near 

open revolt in recent months because it felt that it was being treated like a 
stepchild in the distribution of oil revenues (H.A.R., X: pp. 546, 611). 


The city of Santa Cruz de la Sierra became a symbol of Argentina's desire 
to bring Bolivia within its orbit with the arrival on December 19 of Argentine 
Provisional President Pedro Aramburu, who flew there to participate in the 
inaugural ceremonies of the Argentine-built Yacuiba-Santa Cruz railroad. At 
El Trompillo airport, Aramburu was greeted by thousands of citizens as army 
batteries delivered a 2l-gun salute. After a welcome by President Siles 
Zuazo, the caravan made its way to the San Aurelio railroad station, four 
kilometers outside of Santa Cruz, where the two Presidents hammered in the 
last two spikes to mark the formal completion of the 320-mile railroad (see 
map). Although the railroad was inaugurated, it will be at least two more 
years before it is open to through traffic. Permanent bridges over the Para- 
peti and Grande rivers must still be constructed. Aramburu next visited La 
Paz, where he was greeted by Mayor Jorge Rios Gamarra, who presented him 
with a gold medal and the traditional gold key to the city. During his four- 
day visit, Aramburu signed commercial and cultural treaties designed to bring 
about closer ties between the two countries. 


Bolivia obtained a one-year extension of its exchange stabilization 
credit of $15 million with the U.S. Treasury and the International Monetary 
Fund. Under the two agreements, Bolivia agreed to take anti-inflationary 
measures and to permit market forces to play a bigger role in setting the 
value of the boliviano in return for the right to draw the $15 million in 
event of financial crisis. By the end of December, Bolivia had drawn $4 mil- 
lion from the I.M.F. fund, but had not touched the U.S. Treasury fund. The 
accords permitted Bolivia to purchase dollars up to $15 million with its own 
currency and then re-purchase the boliviano later with dollars. 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council of the Organization of 
American States (0.A.S.) prepared to intervene in favor of some of its 
members in an effort to insure that the U.S. would not increase tariffs on 
lead and zinc. Mario Guzman, Bolivian delegate to the Council, said that the 
most important economic committee of the 0.A.S. should not ignore important 
decisions affecting the economy of some of its members. Guzmd4n proposed that 
the Council discuss the matter and adopt a definite position. 
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The Chaco Petroleum Company was reported to have begun drilling its 
first well in the Los Monos section of the area it has under contract from the 
government petroleum agency Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos 
(Y.P.F.B.). The Bolivian Gulf Oil Company also had set up its first rig in 
the area which it has under contract from Y.P.F.B. The concession for develop- 
ing the Madrejones petroleum strip was still pending. Representatives of the 
Williams Brothers Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma, arrived in La Paz during the 
month to complete details under their November 12 contract with the Y.P.F.B. 
to construct the pipeline from Sicasica to Arica, Chile (see map). Construc- 
tion of the pipeline was scheduled to begin in February and to be completed 
in 1958. 


CHILE 


The jerry-built bridge between President Ibdfiez and the left (H.A.R., 
X: p. 547) creaked ominously. Political expedience had attempted to span 
widely-separated economic objectives. Whereas the Central Unica de Traba- 
jadores Chilenos (CUTCH-Single Center of Chilean Workers) demanded increased 
government welfare spending, Ibdjfiez' Minister of Economy, Luis Correa Prieto, 
denounced "elephantiasis of the state" (see below). While the President told 
the nation that his most fervent desire was to deliver to his successor a 
country free of the heavy burden of inflation, labor leaders insisted on wage 
adjustments equaling increases in the cost of living. Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies committees recommended a wage adjustment of 20%, approximately 
equal to the rise in the cost of living during 1957. On December 12 the 
Cabinet rejected the 60,000-peso bonus for government workers requested by 
CUTCH. The government did not, however, adopt a policy of intransigence 
toward labor demands in noneconomic matters. A bill was sent to the Senate 
which would grant general amnesty to all political prisoners for violations 
of the Law for the Defense of Democracy committed before December 1, 1957. 


The tempo of the presidential campaign picked up as candidates moved into 
the final six months of electioneering. Parades were staged in Santiago by 
supporters of Salvador Allende of the Frente de Accidén Popular (FRAP) and 
Eduardo Frei, candidate of Democrata-Cristiano, Nacional, and Agrario-Laborista 
Parties and a scattering of independent elements. Observers reported that 
crowds of approximately the same size witnessed both demonstrations. The pro- 
Allende parade on December 12 was well organized and the participants were 
carefully instructed. Violence developed during the "Adelante con Frei" 
demonstration of December 20. Knots of FRAP partisans threw lighted torches 
at marching Frei forces who responded in kind, though it was not clear which 
Side actually cast the first torch. Subsequently some spectators tossed 
torches wildly, and 100 injuries were reported. Just prior to the demon- 
stration, Frei returned from a brief visit to France, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. He praised the Scandinavian cooperative system and called attention 
to the construction of dwellings at the rate of 55,000 a year in Sweden in 
1957, as against less than 5,000 in Chile which has a comparable population. 





Even as centrist Frei appealed to leftist sentiment by lauding cooper- 
atives in Scandinavia, leftist Allende bid for centrist support by denying 
that he sought to introduce a socialist government "at this time." Allende 
pointed out that his opponents had accepted Communist votes in the past. 
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The volume of foodstuffs transported on the narrow-gauge railroad which 
climbs over the Andes from the remote Northern Argentine city of Salta to the 
arid Antofagasta mining region of Chile may be increased. This development 
has been blocked in the past by cattle and agricultural interests in central 
and southern Chile, which have prevented duty-free importation of Argentine 
food. The far northern desert provinces of Tarapacd and Antofagasta, depend- 
ent on external food sources, staged a 24-hour general protest strike on 
December 4 after the Chamber of Deputies delayed consideration of an adminis- 
tration bill to remove import duties on 23 food items bought from Salta. 
Employers and employees joined forces in the "warning" strike; the latter 
received their regular day's wages. Strike leaders termed their action "pa- 
triotic" and ordered the national flag to be displayed conspicuously during 
the work stoppage. By month's end the bottled-up bill cleared the Treasury 
Committee and went to the Chamber floor. 


Chile's severing of diplomatic relations with Venezuela was followed by 
a wave of denunciations of the Pérez Jiménez regime in the Chilean press, and 
the Chamber of Deputies voted unanimously to send letters to all the parlia- 
ments of the American republics condemning Venezuela for violation of the 
Bogota Charter in its treatment of Chilean Civil Attaché Jorge Basulto 
(H.A.R., X: p. 613). The diplomat in Caracas to whom Basulto had given 
information which angered and embarrassed the Pérez Jiménez government was 
Canadian. It was reported unofficially that it was the Canadian Ambassador 
himself who sent this information in the coded message intercepted by Vene- 
zuelan censors. Chile agreed to cooperate with Ottawa in an investigation to 
determine whether Caracas police had cracked a secret Canadian code. Insult 
was added to injury when peronista exile John William Cooke, who had been 
released under bond pending trial for his alleged role in the escape of 
Guillermo Kelly (H.A.R., X: pp. 484-85), also managed to flee from Chile. 
Cooke, equipped with a forged passport, brazenly boarded a commercial air- 
liner. He flew to Caracas via Panama to attend the conference called by 
Perén for December 21 (See VENEZUELA and ARGENTINA). Shamed Chilean officials 
ordered a clamp down on peronista refugees. Those banished to outlying cities 
for subversive activities would be subject to stricter police control. 
Earlier in the month, police surprised several ostensibly banished peronistas 
in Santiago. 


Chilean air force planes fired blank cartridges at 23 U.S. tuna fishing 
vessels operating within the 200-mile zone claimed by Chile as territorial 
waters. Fines of approximately $1200 per boat were levied against the 
vessels. The U.S. Department of State, although it recognizes only a 3-mile 
limit, urged the owners of the fishing boats to pay the fines demanded by 
Chilean authorities and suggested a modus vivendi between the two nations 
until the question of territorial limits is taken up at the conference on 
international maritime rights to be held in Geneva in February. An accord 
was reached between the Tuna Boat Association of San Diego and the Chilean 
Government. The 23 vessels agreed to pay the imposed fines. Foreign fisher- 
men were to be permitted to operate in Chilean-claimed waters in the future 
if they paid a license fee of $12 per net ton for each boat. 





One of the heads of the Chilean bureaucratic hydra bared its teeth at the 
nation when on December 16 doctors, pharmacists and dentists of the Servicio 
Nacional de Salud (S.N.S.--National Health Service) went out on a four-day 
strike for higher salaries. The 80% of Santiago's doctors who are on the 
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federal payroll maintained skeleton forces in the city's public hospitals but 
threatened to withdraw all services if the government undertook reprisals for 
mass resignations by S.N.S. doctors. The financial position of the federally 
employed doctors has been steadily declining in recent years. The government 
salary rarely exceeds 100,000 pesos a month (approximately $150 U.S.) and few 
maintain private offices to supplement their wages. The doctors returned to 
work when promised that before the end of the month a bill would be submitted 
to Congress to raise the pay scale of S.N.S. professional employees. El 
Mercurio editorialized that a reduction in the number of doctors employed by 
S.N.S. would have to be effected if substantial pay increases were granted. 
Possibly the réleased doctors could earn a living in private practice as 
Santiago grew. 


Minister of Economy Correa Prieto told the National Association of Im- 
porters that Chile lacked the "national spirit" necessary to overcome inflation. 
He said the political sacrifices made by President Ibdfiez in his economic 
stabilization campaign had not been understood nor appreciated and that his 
successor might place an "easy popularity" above a sound economy. Correa 
declared that the state had assumed more functions than its technical and 
financial resources permitted. He criticized all those whose actions con- 
tributed to the inflationary process and said in substance that there would be 
no easing of the administration's austerity policy. 


Indications of an improvement in copper prices in early 1958 were not 
forthcoming. Major producers held their quotation unchanged at 27¢ per lb. 
despite production curtailments in the United States, the Belgian Congo, 
Canada, Northern Rhodesia, and Peru. Robert P. Koenig, president of Cerro de 
Pasco Corporation of Peru, noted that "world demand is falling short of the 
industry's over-all productive capacity." The government resisted cutbacks 
in Chile. It argued that curtailments should be effected by high cost pro- 
ducers like those in the United States. Meanwhile, an agreement was reached 
between Chile and Russia, subject to Ibdfiez' approval, for the sale of 20,000 
tons of Chilean copper wire. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Peronismo loomed large on the Argentine horizon during December, but the 
provisional government demonstrated once again its ability to cope with harass- 
ment. Early in December the bombing of a section of the main gas line between 
Buenos Aires and La Plata led to intensified efforts to curb terrorism and 
sabotage. Police raids netted many arrests as well as a mountain of documents 
which outlined sabotage schemes and plans for a Christmas Eve revolt. Among 
those jailed were labor union figures of known peronista sympathies, who 
apparently were part of a well-organized group. The organization numbered 
nearly 800, divided into 157 cells, whose alleged purpose was to prevent reali- 
zation of the coming national elections. 


Authorities linked the group directly to Perén, who reportedly held 
several meetings in Caracas to plan strategy and to arrange financing of sub- 
versive activity within Argentina. Many sources insisted that Perdén's ex- 
strong-arm man Guillermo Kelly, who mysteriously escaped from the Santiago 
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prison in September, sat in on the meetings. It was assumed that among others 
present were millionaire Jorge Antonio, known to have gone to Caracas after 
Chile granted him asylum, and Angel Borlenghi, a frequent Perén visitor from 
Cuba where he lives in exile. Great interest attached to reports of disagree- 
ment in Perédn's coterie. Jorge Antonio was thought to have urged moderation 
and concentration on marshalling the descamisado vote behind a candidate who 
would promise to reinstate the Peronista Party. The group of second-string 
ex-functionaries which surrounds Perdén in Caracas apparently insisted on agi- 
tation and revolt to set the stage for a triumphal return. Perdén himself has 
avoided concrete statements recently, leading some to feel that he had given 
up hope of regaining personal power, but would try by organizing the so-called 
peronista vote to prevent the traditional parties from winning in the elections. 





Perén's schemes were undoubtedly connected with the request for electoral 
certification by a group labeling itself as the Blank Party (Partido Blanco). 
Electoral authorities in denying the petition implied that its sponsors were 
merely using the name to disguise the outlawed Peronista Party. The request 
closely followed the release in November of jailed peronista leaders, who 
lost little time in re-entering politics. 


Ex-peronista president Alejandro Leloir openly joined Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia's neo-peronista Popular Union Party (Partido Unién Popular). This 
indicated that Bramuglia's invitation to all neo-peronista groups to join him 
in a coalition to back a "common" presidential candidate was eliciting 
response. Functionaries such as Leloir who were charged with treason, as were 
all top-level figures in office when Perdén fell, were legally barred from 
seeking elective office. Bramuglia, who had served Perdén as Foreign Minister 
until 1949, when he parted company because of a conflict with the late Eva 
Perén, was thought not to be affected by the proscription, and assumedly his 
"common" candidate was himself. 


Bramuglia claimed that he would get at least two million votes, presumably 
the bulk of the blank ballots cast in the July elections. It had been gen- 
erally assumed that the two independent Radical factions would receive the mass 
of the votes, with the presidency going to either Ricardo Balbin of the moder- 
ate People's Radical Party (Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo) or to Arturo 
Frondizi of the leftist Intransigent Radical group (Unién Civica Radical 
Intransigente). Before Perén, the Partido Demécrata (Conservative) and the 
tenuously united Radicals had split the bulk of the vote, while during Perén's 
regime the Peronista Party and the Radicals divided the honors. The 468- 
member electoral college had functioned much like that of the United States by 
simply formalizing the election of the leading party's candidate. The absolute 
majority in the electoral college necessary to gain the presidency as specified 
by the Sdéenz-Pefia law had always been won by one party. Along with it had gone 
two-thirds of the congressional seats with the runner-up getting the remainder. 


Should Bramuglia's party along with the two Radical groups each emerge 
with one-third of the votes, the electoral college could become a battleground 
before its task of deciding the presidency was completed. The possibility 
simply added to the confusion of claims. Bramuglia and Leloir suggested that 
Frondizi would have to throw in with them. Some Radical circles insisted that 
efforts to reunite the party under a compromise candidate must be intensified. 
Frondizi maintained that his party alone would carry the elections. The 
Peoples’ Radicals, engaged in an intra-party struggle to name their slate, 
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were relatively quiet on the issue. They finally designated Ricardo Balbin 
and Santiago del Castillo as their standard bearers, to the chagrin of Miguel 
Zavala Ortiz who threatened to bolt. 


Few failed to pay court to the descamisado. Vicente Solano Lima, candi- 
date of the dissident Conservative group, Popular Democratic Conservative 
Party (Partido Demécrata Conservador Popular), offered if elected to legalize 
the Peronista Party, call for a constitutional assembly, and resign so that it 
could name a new president. He claimed that only in this way could a truly 
representative government be established. 





On December 10 a mass meeting of the 60-odd pro-peronista unions turned 
into a Perén demonstration. Cries of "down with Aramburu" and "long live 
Perén" brought police, who quickly broke up the 15,000-strong meeting at 
Buenos Aires' Luna Park arena. Packing-house workers struck in protest 
against the police action, but the government was undaunted. The strike was 
declared illegal, and troops were placed around the packing houses nipping in 
the bud the union attempt at reprisal. 


The government was also successful in dealing with democratic unions. 
Commercial workers planned a 24-hour strike on December 19, but bowed to 
government persuasion to postpone it. Aramburu reiterated his determination 
to leave nothing undone to preserve labor peace. He affirmed that legitimate 
disputes could be resolved by negotiation, but if unions insisted on provoca- 
tive manifestations the government had no recourse except intervention backed 
by police power. 


Vice President Isaac Rojas added some glowing touches to the Argentine 
petroleum picture. He said proven reserves currently totaled more than 
2,200 million barrels of oil and 100 million cubic meters of natural gas. 
Self-sufficiency by 1960 was not unrealistic, Rojas maintained, if the people 
supported the government oil development program. This was a preface to 
placing the 500 million peso internal oil development bonds before the public. 
They were bought up almost immediately, and a second issue went almost as 
fast. 


The bond issue--about $25 million (U.S.)--would not go far toward fi- 
nancing the large-scale development plans of Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales 
(Y.P.F.), but it offered the public an opportunity to participate, and tapped 
Juan Doe's centavos, an unexploited source of capital. Purchasers apparently 
could not lose. In addition to a guaranteed 6%, the interest rate was to 
increase one-eighth of one per cent for every increase of 1.5 million barrels 
in oil production. The bonds would mature in 15 years, and carried the added 
anti-inflation guarantee that par values would always be relative to average 
wages. For example, a 100-peso bond would have a par value of 300 pesos in 
1972 should peso wages increase three times. 


Continuing efforts to expand Y.P.F.'s activities were highlighted by the 
call for bids on a 400-mile, 14-inch oil pipeline from the Challaco-Plaza 
Huincul producing region of Neuquén Province to the coast at Bahia Blanca. 
Upon completion the line would be able to handle nearly 20,000 barrels a day. 
Later additions of auxiliary pumping stations could. increase capacity to 
30,000 barrels. Potential production in the region was estimated at more 
than 50,000 barrels a day, but dependence on uncertain rail transport held 
the figure to less than 13,000. The opening of the 300-mile Santa Cruz, 
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Bolivia-Yacuiba, Argentina rail line, witnessed by Aramburu and Bolivian 
President Herndn Siles Suazo, offered prospects of an additional source of 
oil. The line runs into the heart of Bolivia's petroleum region (See 
BOLIVIA). 


Other good news for economically embattled Argentina was the encouraging 
rise of Argentine stocks on European markets. It was attributed to the 
implementation of the "Paris Club" agreements, which fostered confidence in 
the future of foreign investment in Argentina. 


URUGUAY 


Swift of Montevideo, a subsidiary of International Packers of Chicago, 
and Artigas (Armour & Company), both U.S.-financed, the second and third 
largest meat-packing plants in Uruguay, ended all operations on December 20 
(H.A.R , X: p. 618). This decision of their boards of directors was an- 
nounced on November 14 to Uruguayan officials after a careful analysis of the 
situation by the firms of Heller & Company and also Klein & Saks, noted Latin 
American analysts. The shutdown was the direct result of operating at a loss 
for 17 years in Uruguay's welfare-state. Both firms had operated in Uruguay 
for more than 40 years. Each was capitalized at approximately $3.5 million at 
the unofficial rate of exchange. The government in 1947 had initiated a 
wheat-growing program supported by subsidies, and pastures became wheatlands, 
which forced a dangerous reduction in livestock. This condition was made 
acute by the establishment of a price ceiling which discouraged the attempted 
revitalization of existing herds and caused widespread contraband shipments 
across the Brazilian frontier. Although meat-packing capacity is 1,742,000 
head of cattle per year, only about 700,000 had been slaughtered in any 
recent year; and of those, the government-controlled Frigorffico Nacional 
took the major portion through a monopoly which supplied the domestic market. 


The decision to cease operations in Uruguay threw about 6,500 workers 
(some estimates were as high as 12,000) out of jobs and caused a drain on the 
unemployment reserve funds. The workers had been striking since November 23 
. in the hope of forcing the government to raise guaranteed monthly salaries 
and to relax the government's monopoly against Swift and Artigas in effect at 
the time the plants closed (H.A.R., X: p. 618). The Uruguayan press con- 


tinued its attack on "welfare-state meddling.'' The economically ultra- 
conservative and anti-U.S. El Debate, organ of the minority Blanco party, 
expressing the views of Luis Alberto de Herrera, stated: "The regime is reap- 
ing what it has sown."' The only rejoicing over the situation was provided by 


the Communist El Popular, which said, "The time has come to expropriate them" 
(the Swift and Artigas plants). There had been editorial criticism of the 
government by Luis Batlle Berres' organ, Accién, in November (H.A.R., 

X: p. 618). 


A New York Times editorial on December 24 entitled, "Uruguay on the 
Brink," analyzed Uruguay's present economic situation and gave the reason for 
the closing of the Swift and Artigas plants as being their "despair of the 
future."' It further declared that the U.S. countervailing duty of 6% on wool 
tops was prejudicial to Uruguay, but that, while attempts were being made to 
lower it, Uruguay kept changing the dollar exchange rate so that calculations 
were impossible to make (actually the duty was lowered from 18% to 6%). The 
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labor troubles which slowed meat-packing production were unreasonable, accord- 
ing to the Times, and showed up the weakness of the collegiate, or council, 
form of government. The executive vice-president of the U.S. National Associ- 
ation of Wool Manufacturers, Edwin Wilkinson, in a letter to the Times, 
replied that the duty was applied to offset a Uruguayan subsidy on wool tops 
resulting from higher dollar exchange rate on tops than on grease wool. This 
meant, in effect, that U.S. wool combers could previously compete only if 

they were willing to convert grease wool into tops at no additional charge. 


The Times editorial drew criticism from Uruguayan sources also. As one 
Montevideo radio station put it: "The article states that our country enjoys 
democratic prestige in America but wonders whether Uruguayans are not too 
democratic. We believe that ‘you are either democratic and free, or totali- 
tarian and a slave. There is no other choice.' It seems the paper is pro- 
posing a strong regime like that of Batista or Pérez Jiménez.'' The broadcast 
agreed, however, that undoubtedly the solution to some of Uruguay's problems 
is to “work, stop going on strikes for just any reason, increase production, 
and unite with a patriotic feeling which is above individual interest." 


The percentage of foreign exchange earnings from exporting wool which 
may be negotiated at the free commercial rate was changed in November (H.A.R., 
X: p. 619) and modified further in December as shown: greasy wool, 25% 
(previously 15%); washed wool, 35% (20%); combed tops and by-products, 45% 
(31%); and woolen yarns, carded and combed, 75% (58%). These changes could 
be regarded as being nullified by a new tax on ranch lands organized as cor- 
porations. The corporations must now pay a special land tax up to four pesos 
per hectare, which may cause the economy to stagnate further. 


Uruguay's world trade rapidly deteriorated during the first half of 1957 
as the unfavorable balance of trade reached $52 million, as compared with a 
$13 million surplus during the same period in 1956. By mid-October, the 
deficit had reportedly reached $90 million. A decree issued on November 11 
providing for the government's withdrawal of the preferred exchange rate of 
2.10 pesos per dollar on certain imports and exports, was rescinded by the 
National Council after factories threatened lockouts, and importers opposed to 
the legislation had forced the Minister of Labor and Industry, Fermin 
Sorhueta, to resign. 


The following list shows some of the reasons for Uruguay's precarious 
economic situation due to strikes from January to November 1957. Although a 
total of 1,154 working days were lost due to strikes by some 44 organized 
groups, only the most serious are listed.* 








UNION or GROUP DAYS (TOTAL) 
l. Portuarios, litoral (longshoremen, excluding Montevideo) 172 
2. Portuarios de Montevideo (Montevidean longshoremen) 48 
3. Estudiantes veterinarios (veterinary students) 133 
4. Estudiantes para profesores (education majors) 61 
5. FUNSA (Fabrica Uruguaya de Neumdticos S.A.) 98 
(Uruguayan Rubber Factory, S.A.) 
6. Obreros de la Carne (meat workers) 87 





*Selections made from El Bien Piublico, airmail edition, December 17, 1957: 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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PARAGUAY 


President Alfredo Stroessner made a propaganda move apparently aimed at 
gaining U.S. support against Argentina, and also to strengthen his position 
in the one-candidate election in February 1958 (H.A.R., X: p. 619). He read 
a brief resumé of his government's current activities to high authorities and 
the diplomatic corps as a special Christmas message at the Government Palace. 
Stroessner lauded the U.S. interpretation of continental solidarity, and in 
particular its policy of not infringing upon the sovereignty of weak neighbors. 
He then stated that for the first time in Paraguay's history, education had 
risen to second place (it formerly was in third place behind the defense and 
public works allotments) in the national budget: although for a country with 
an illiteracy problem estimated to be one of the highest in Latin America, 
this meant relatively little, as the Army still got the lion's share. 


Paraguay granted the second lease in three months to a U.S. firm to drill 
for oil in the Chaco region (H.A.R., X: p. 554). The International Products 
Corporation, headed by Charles Koons, signed a contract with the Ministry of 
Public Works for a concession totaling 3 million hectares in three separate 
zones: one near the Bolivian border; one along the Pilcomayo River near the 
Argentine border; and the other in the far northeastern part of the country, 
near the Brazilian border. After completing the deal, Koons left for New 
York to start organizing the shipping of equipment to Paraguay for explora- 
tion and exploitation. Pamela Woolworth, dime-store heiress, reportedly 
acquired 124,000 shareg of International Products Corp. of New York for 
$1.1 million in February 1956. The Corporation owns about 2 million acres of 
Chaco grazing and quebracho land, and a meat-packing plant with a capacity of 
70,000 cattle per year which was reactivated in 1956, after a 5-year period 
of inactivity (H.A.R., IX: p. 90). 


An oil concession, of 300,000 hectares, also in the Chaco, was granted 
to Carlos Casado, Ltda., an Argentine firm with industrial interests in 
Paraguay. Other agreements covering 4 million hectares were expected to be 
signed shortly, with the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, Union Oil of 
Louisiana, and the Murphy Corporation, which as a group was reported to be 
seeking exploration concessions. 


For the first time in several years, weather conditions favored the 
sugar crop, estimated at 28,000 tons. This should exceed the local require- 
ments of some 25,000 tons. The previous high production, in 1954, amounted 
to only about 19,000 tons (H.A.R., VIII: p. 89). 


BRAZIL 


In the last month of 1957 Brazil wrestled with the temptation to accept 
the most tantalizing bait ever offered by the U.S.S.R. to any Latin American 
republic. Considered a bid for renewal of diplomatic relations severed in 
1947 and a prelude to considerable Soviet penetration, the Kremlin offers 
included ample shipments of oil, drilling and refining equipment, 5,000 
Moscovitch cars for the officers of the powerful Club Militar to soften 
Armed Forces' hostility to Soviet ties, and imports by Iron Curtain countries 
of coffee, cotton, cacao, sugar, minerals and hides. There was talk that the 
U.S.S.R. would undertake to sell Brazil in 1958 products and machinery worth 
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$560 million and would agree to import $280 million of Brazilian products. 
The channel for tempting trade would be a small, previously obscure company 
named Torgbras (torg meaning trade) and headed by retired Brazilian Colonel 
Tito Canto. 


Following the Soviet scientific eclipse of the United States by Russian 
sputniks, the sudden Soviet wooing of Brazil was enough to frighten Washington 
into signing on December 31 the long-delayed $100 million loan to Brazil's 
new (H.A.R., X: p. 560) Federal Railroad System. On December 27, Brazil 
signed an agreement in Washington for continued cooperation of U.S. and 
Brazilian geologists in seeking uranium sources. At the ceremony Ambassador 
Amaral Peixoto told Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
Roy Rupottom that Brazil cherished traditional ties with the United States in 
scientific and technological fields, including the use of atomic energy for 
industry and power. The Ambassador thanked Washington for helping to make 
Brazil the leading Latin American republic in atomic research with the forth- 
coming inauguration on January 25, 1958 of the Atomic Energy Institute in Sao 
Paulo. Earlier in December Brazil proudly launched a pair of two-stage 
rockets designed by officers of an army technical school, the first missiles 
in Latin America. 


The Soviet bid for a beachhead in Brazil to outflank the United States 
during the NATO conference in Paris began in November. Krushchev told a 
visiting Brazilian Communist newsman of his great interest in renewing trade 
and diplomatic ties with Brazil. The interview was featured on December 3 by 
Brazil's top Communist paper, Imprensa Popular of Rio. Shortly before, 
President Juscelino Kubitschek had said that Brazil was anxious to increase 
its exports to anyone who would buy its surplus coffee, cotton, cacao, and 
minerals. 





Krushchev's bait appealed to the national oil monopoly Petrobras, which 
has been buying U.S. equipment on a businesslike basis out of its limited 
budget. Public pride in Petrobrds and the nationalistic desire to reduce 
dependence on the United States were powerful factors astutely capitalized by 
the Kremlin. 


U.S. diplomats accompanying Secretary of State Dulles to the NATO con- 
ference were aware of the Soviet move. South America, wrote the Christian 
Science Monitor's Paris correspondent, like Western Asia is poor and dissatis- 
fied with U.S. policies and loans, and hence is a vacuum which the Soviets 
are trying to exploit by skillful economic penetration. The Kremlin emis- 
saries seemed about to tell Brazilians, as earlier they told their Afro-Asian 
conference in Cairo, that the U.S.S.R., once poor and underdeveloped like 
them, surged to scientific supremacy by nationalizing private enterprises, 
repudiating foreign debts, and industrializing ruthlessly. This could embar- 
rass the United States, which has refused to lend to Petrobras and other Latin 
American state monopolies. Observers asked themselves if U.S. counter moves 
could outmaneuver Krushchev, who spoke of "wide cultural, scientific and 
economic ties" and urged Brazil to send professors and students to Russia. 





"Publicly, Petrobrdés was cool to the Torgbrds offers, but privately it 
awaited a top governmental decision. Congressional and army opinion was 
building up for a resumption of both trade and diplomatic relations with 
Russia," wrote Time. U.S. diplomats in Rio could take slight satisfaction in 
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the blast at Communism in November of War Minister General Texeira Lott, con- 
sidered the strongest man in Brazil. Also, journalists recalled that in 1952 
Argentine state oilmen went to the Soviet Union to inspect proffered drilling 
equipment, but found it clumsy and not interchangeable with the U.S. oil rigs 
in use. Brazil might suffer similar disillusionment. Others remembered the 

world-wide string of broken Soviet trade promises of recent years. 


Brazilians got widely divergent views from their officials on Soviet 
trade following Krushchev's interview and the early December visits of trade 
missions from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania. The Foreign Ministry's 
economic chief, Edmundo Barbosa Silva, said Brazilian policy was "always to 
seek good customers.'' Then Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares 
opposed diplomatic and commercial relations with Moscow only to reverse him- 
self regarding trade after conferring with Kubitschck. 


Kubitschek in November had urged exports to all countries anxious to buy, 
but he said little in December as he carefully studied domestic and foreign 
reactions to the trial balloons released in Rio. Perhaps the President was 
persuaded not to descend from the fence on the eastern side by his audience 
with Brazil's top churchman, Cardinal Jaime Camara. Reportedly the Cardinal 
urged Juscelino, a practicing Catholic, to shun ties with atheistic Communist 
Russia and China. Publicly, Camara accused Brazilian Communists of infil- 
trating Catholic organizations. He accused politicians of both right and left 
of failing to combat Communism which easily "uses" reactionary conservatives, 
nationalists, and leftist materialists for its own ends. The prelate de- 
nounced the institute in Prague which trains agitators, spies, and saboteurs 
for Latin America. They are reportedly paid by the Soviet Legation in Monte- 
video. Camara fulminated, "Brazil does not merit divine protection against 
Communism because it does nothing to avoid the evil." 


That assiduous anti-Communist crusader, Admiral Carlos Penna Botto, back 
from a world tour studying Communism, explained why politicians, anxious for 
victory in the October 1958 congressional, state and municipal elections, fail 
to act against Communism. There are possibly 400,000 Red and fellow-traveler 
votes which could swing a tight election. The admiral said that many merchants 
and industrialists contribute to the Partido Comunista Brasileiro (P.C.B.) to 
avoid trouble. 


Penna Botto was not alone in fearing that Brazil, desperately anxious to 
bolster its sagging economy, might sign a Soviet trade accord which would prove 
the opening wedge for future penetration by Soviet technicians, trade of- 
ficials, agitators and propagandists intent on wrecking the U.S.-Brazilian 
"natural alliance." A great debate, comparable to that in 1955-56 over oil 
development with U.S. private capital, seemed imminent. 


Elder statesman Osvaldo Aranha, heading Brazil's U.N. delegation, told 
France Presse in New York that Brazil should renew trade and diplomatic ties 
with the Communist countries. At year's end, Finance Minister José Alkmin 
expressed agreement. Macedo Soares wrote in the influential Correio da Manha 
that Brazil should advance its national economic interests and international 
prestige. He favored continuing with the West in opposing Soviet imperialism 
and in helping mediate colonial strife as in Algeria. Spurred by the specter 
of Brazilian bankruptcy in 1958, Correio da Manhad reiterated its position 





that Brazil, like London and Washington, should do business with the Soviet 
bloc. 
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Pro-administration Didrio Carioca said Brazil must study all aspects 
before getting too involved with Moscow, seeing commerce and diplomatic re- 
lations as two different issues. It warned of future Soviet espionage and 
propaganda. O Globo also feared Soviet penetration with agitators "exploit- 
ing Brazilian frustrations.'"' Didrio de Noticias felt the issue should be 
submitted to the people. 





Kubitschek late in December was reportedly being pressed hard by his 
economic advisers, worried over the grim 1958 economic outlook, to ignore 
ecclesiastical opposition and cautiously try trading with the Red Empire. 
Rio heard that the Foreign Ministry was preparing a long secret report on 
how Communist leaders Luis Carlos Prestes, novelist Jorge Amado, Argentina's 
Victor Codovilla, and other Latin American comrades participated in a 
Kremlin strategy meeting to plan penetration of Latin America and create 
hostility to the United States. Brazil would be the beachhead and opening 
wedge. 


There were those who recalled that Russia driuks tea, as does Red China. 
However, others hoped that Eastern European satellite peoples from Esthonia 
to Bulgaria might take Brazil's piled up coffee, cotton, and cacao. The 
strong nationalist elements in major political parties, that in the Partido 
Social Democrdético (P.S.D.) being the Young Wing led by José Alkmin, favored 
trade with Russia. The issue might become a major one in the October 
elections. 


Nationalism continued to grow, spawning antipathy to the United States 
and claiming to be synonymous with patriotism, Associated Press correspond- 
ent Julius Golden reported from Rio. Nationalists predicted that Juscelino 
would fall if he tried to combat nationalism and "betray" Petrobras, allow- 
ing himself to be denounced as a "Wall Street-bought entreguista."" That 
became the chief political smear term of his regime; entreguismo means "'sell- 
out.'' Petrobras continued to be backed by all parties, despite the fact 
that it produced or refined only 12% of national petroleum product needs. The 
Communists found ideal allies among the multiplying extreme nationalists whom 
it joined in accusing the United States of pressuring Kubitschek to cooperate 
with foreign oil companies and allow the "theft" of radioactive minerals and 
of Noronha Island. Newsweek said extreme nationalists were trying to dis- 
credit the moderate Kubitschek regime, assailing uranium cooperation by 
geologists. A somewhat leftist publication said that American missionaries 
in Amazonia are agents of oil companies. 








Early in December Brazil, which traditionally has worked closely with 
Washington in foreign affairs, voiced interest in NATO. Following Dulles' 
collective interview with the Latin American ambassadors in Washington on 
December 27, after his return from the NATO conference in Paris, Brazil 
expressed support of the plan to strengthen NATO-OAS ties.) However, Tad 
Szulec wrote in the New York Times that Brazil like its neighbors appeared to 
want to balance its economic and political dependence on the United States 
with greater European contacts. The motivations were termed partly national- 
istic, partly a desire for international self-assertion, and in part dis- 
satisfaction with U.S. policies. Szulc observed a Brazilian trend in the 
United Nations to join Spanish America in trying to regain the influence lost 
by Latin America, whose 20 votes once formed 33% of the U.N. total, which 
now, however, has 82 members. Hence Macedo Soares' unexpected support on his 
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November visit to Lima of the "Prado Doctrine" calling for tighter ties with 
Latin Europe. Europe offered trade, loans, and investments on easier terms 
than the United States and in soft currencies. 


On the national political scene, the administration obtained passage by 
a fairly efficient Congress, thanks to successful presidential pressure, of 
74 of 83 key bills. The 1958 budget called for 113,822 million cruzeiros in 
revenue and a deficit of at least 10,000 million cruzeiros. Economists 
dreaded most the effects of possible political and economic misuse of the 
30,000 million in Treasury bonds obtained in November and the grant of over- 
generous retirement benefits to Brazil's 120,000 bank employees after 30 years 
of work or at age 55. Labor Minister Parsifal Barroso and the Partido 
Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.), already seeking mass votes for the October 
1958 congressional, state, and municipal elections, promised extension of 
these soft retirement benefits to most urban labor and to public function- 
aries. Kubitschek was hit for padding public payrolls despite campaign 
promises that he would not do so. It was problematical how the deficit- 
ridden government could ever repay the vast sums withdrawn from social wel- 
fare and pension institutes. Juscelino won a significant victory in prevent- 
ing the opposition Democratic National Union (U.D.N.) in Congress, from 
passing a bill to free radio and television from government control, so 
crucial in electioneering in countries with a high percentage of illiteracy. 
The U.D.N. failed to propose what might have been passed, namely banning all 
politics from the air. The congressional committees processed a mountain of 
bills despite Rio's heat and temptations. Kubitschek proceeded with his pet 
project of rushing to completion the new capital, Brasflia. The first lots, 
by which most of the cost of construction was to be met, went on sale. 


The vitriolic attacks on many majority figures by U.D.N. congressional 
leader Carlos Lacerda caused a reaction which helped Kubitschek's leaders 
mobilize votes. The U.D.N. suffered two big reverses. Virtually nonpartisan 
Governor Janio Quadros of Sado Paulo reportedly decided that his vague presi- 
dential ambitions for 1960 required a mass-appeal party affiliation and 
accepted P.T.B. candidacy for federal deputy from next-door Parandé. Quadros 
ignored the suggestion that he run for Vice President on a reform, national- 
istic ticket with Lott. Catholic reformist General Juarez TAvora joined the 
_ ‘small Partido Demécrata Crist&o (P.D.C.), revitalized following the September 
conference in Sado Paulo of Christian Democratic Parties of Latin America, 
hopeful of emulating the success of their sister parties in Germany and 
Italy. 


At graduation exercises in Rio of the Institute of Higher Studies, 
General Lott urged Congress to approve agrarian reforms to avoid grave 
unrest. He requested heavy progressive taxation on unused latifundia being 
held for speculation to permit their breakup into small homesteads. Only 
thus could millions of "rural pariahs" become effective members of society, 
declared the War Minister. He then called for "civic and moral education" 
and industrialization for the poverty-stricken majority of Brazilians living 
north of Belo Horizonte. Loss of ground by the Northeast to the industrial- 
ized South creates a dangerous national imbalance, stated Lott. He regretted 
the continuing heavy exodus of the best young Nordestinos southward. In the 
absence of hydroelectric power, he suggested that small atomic power plants 
might make new industries possible in the dry Northeast and provide employment 
for the younger generation. 
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In line with administration efforts to help the Nordeste, its famed 
author Gilberto Freyre agreed to head a new federal educational center in his 
native Recife. Lott dismayed those who want him to run for President by 
calling for a longer work week and opposing retirement at 55, statements 
considered politically suicidal. 


Kubitschek also made a courageous gesture by suddenly closing bankrupt A 
Noite, 46-year-old paper run by the government since Vargas seized it from 
French shareholders of the Brazil Railway Co. and made it a propaganda organ 
of his Estado Novo. The 28-story Edificio A Noite, in 1928 Rio's first sky- 
scraper, was built by now aged former owner Geraldo Rocha (recently reported 
selling his weekly Mundo Ilustrado to leftist Didrio de Noticias), who had 
admittedly embezzled almost a million dollars from the Brazil Railway Co. A 
Noite would have to give $300,000 in severance pay to 500 employees. Rio will 
get along with 14 surviving major dailies and some minor ones--so many that 
few enjoy mass circulation. 








Early in December, Bolivian Foreign Minister Manuel Barraux Ramos said 
in Rio that Bolivia was "disposed to discuss revision" of the controversial 
1938 oil accord, adding that there are many reasons why landlocked Bolivia and 
oil-short but industrialized Brazil should develop important trade ties. On 
December 18, special Bolivian envoy Wenceslao Gonzdlez began conferring at the 
Itamarati with Brazilians of the joint oil commission. Brazil named Glauco 
Ferreira Souza to be Ambassador to Bolivia, and Macedo Soares promised to 
press for a solution to the oil concession dispute. The Itamaratf{ was forced 
to seek a compromise formula or face loss of the big concession in Santa Cruz 
province. Resuming talks broken off in July, representatives studied dividing 
the concession into three parts. One would be developed by private Brazilian 
companies, another by mixed Brazilian-Bolivian companies, and the third by the 
state's Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bolivianos in association with 
private capital or through bids. Presumably this would permit U.S. enter- 
prises to compete. In case Brazil balked, Argentina was waiting (See ARGENTINA 
and BOLIVIA). Tentatively, the Foreign Ministers of Brazil and Bolivia agreed 
to meet late in January. 


In his December 31 broadcast to the nation, the President radiated his 
customary optimism, promises, and claims of fulfilled pledges. He said that 
in two years his government had increased electric power capacity by 550,000 
kilowats and expected to have 120,000 more available by March. This will 
comprise a third of the total promised in his 5-year administration. He 
pointed to a daily oil output of 40,000 barrels as almost double the 1955 
yield and as surpassing his campaign pledge. (Daily consumption is over 
315,000 barrels.) In 1957 Brazil produced 33,000 motor vehicles, well on the 
way to the 1960 goal. Juscelino had created 2,600 kilometers of new dirt 
roads and paved 1,300 kms. of old roads--far more than any predecessor had 
built in two years. Railroad improvements were similarly recounted, includ- 
ing the acquisition of 5,000 new freight cars. Foreign investments reportedly 
set a record of over $400 million. 


The cruzeiro weakened toa record 97 per dollar one day in December. In- 
flation and "chaotic planning" were blamed by the worried economists of the 
Getulio Vargas Foundation of Rio for slowing the expansion of agriculture and 
industry. The economists, under José Garrido Torres, estimated that the gross 
national product rose in 1957 as in 1956 by less than 1% a year, whereas 
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Brazil's population surged in 1957 by 2.5% to an officially estimated 62 mil- 
lion. This situation threatened to make investment by Brazilians more 
difficult. 


The following items characterized the Brazilian economy in 1957: a 
30,000 million cruzeiro deficit; at year's end a record low of $20 million of 
uncommitted dollar reserves; currency circulation topped 100,000 million 
cruzeiros, with emissions exceeding 14,000 million; 14.3 million bags of 
coffee exports were worth $839 million vs. $1,029 million in 1956; coffee pro- 
duced 70% of Brazil's foreign credits; it faced a world glut, and lower 
prices in 1958 which might cause an even graver financial crisis, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture; oil imports again amounted to about 
$250 million, but the 1958 outlook was better in oil, motor vehicles, miner- 
ais, and steel; the cost of living rose perhaps 13% but gross national 
product rose but modestly from the $13,500 million of 1956--equal to about 
ll days of the U.S. gross national product; in fact, Brazil barely topped 
Australia or Belgium, countries with only 10 million inhabitants. 


The top economic facts in 1957 were: new tariff law drastically alter- 
ing trade; modest rise in oil output and refining capacity; rapid growth of 
automotive industry; poor coffee export outlook; creation of National Rail- 
road System after years of prodding by the Export Import Bank which lent it 
$100 million; Congress approved an issue of 30,000 million cruzeiros in bonds 
to meet federal expenses and halt currency emissions in 1958; record entry of 
foreign capital, especially in automotive industry; cruzeiro declined from 
the 70's to the 90's per dollar; slowdown of inflation with cost of living 
apparently held by credit curbs to below 5%, a record low in the 1950's; 
credit situation normalized by year's end with high bank deposits. 


U.S. investments rose to $1,200 million, 80% in factories. The outlook 
for utilities expansion was good, with a higher rate structure in prospect 
through new legislation after long pressure by the Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Co. and American & Foreign Power's Ebasco International Corp. Despite 
nationalism, there was an attempt to encourage foreign investments and Soviet 
bloc trade, but there was worry about the European Common Market. Soviet bloc 
trade in first half of 1957 totaled only $32 million, down from 1956. Brazil 
_ May need to negotiate new trade pacts with Washington and 24 other capitals. 


Mineral exports, mostly iron ore, although modest in terms of Brazil's 
enormous reserves, set a record in 1957 of 4.3 million tons, worth $100 mil- 
lion, up from 3.3 million tons in 1956, valued at $55 million. In 1957 
manganese exports were 810,000 tons worth $47 million, mostly from Amap4 
Territory which alone expects to ship 600,000 tons annually henceforth. The 
U.S. Steel Corp, after reducing exports from its manganese property at 
Lafaiete, Minas Gerais, in favor of supplying the National Steel Co. at Volta 
Redonda, hoped in 1958 to ship over 65,000 tons from its mines at Urucum, near 
Corumb4, Mato Grosso. This ore will descend the Paraguay-Parand to Uruguay's 
new free port of Nueva Palmira for transshipment to Pennsylvania. 


Exports of beryllium ore fell from 2,300 tons in 1956 to 1,500 tons, but 
its increasing use in making U.S. hard copper alloys may raise exports in 
1958. The halting in 1957 of U.S. stockpiling of quartz crystal (now largely 
synthetic) and scheelite (a tungsten ore) cut Brazilian mining and prices. 
Scheelite producers predicted the price would rise in 1958. Mica exports in 
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1957 of 850 tons almost equaled those of 1956, with prices firm despite compe- 
tition from synthetics. Brazil's expanding steel mills imported 66% of their 
coal. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


H. W. Tilman. MISCHIEF IN PATAGONIA. New York. Cambridge University Press. 
1957. Pp. 185. $3.75. 


Tilman is a mountain climber who has in the past narrated the story of 
his clambering over the Himalayas with the skill of Tomlinson talking about 
his journey up the Amazon. A member of the 1938 Everest expedition, Tilman 
has written several books about his Asiatic experiences: When Men and Moun- 
tains Meet; Mount Everest, 1938; The Mountains and a River; China to Chitral; 
and Nepal Himalaya, all published by Cambridge University Press. He has now 
told us in his usual skillful way the story of the voyage he made from 
England, across the Atlantic, through the Straits of Magellan, up the West 
coast of South America, and back to England via the Panama Canal--all in a 
ship appropriately called "Mischief."' The aim of his five-man expedition was 
to visit the virtually unknown area of southern Chile and to cross the 
Patagonian icecap from the Pacific to the Argentine lakes. While the obser- 
vations he made have real scientific value, the reader is impressed by the 
way Tilman braced the Antarctic cold in an old converted pilot cutter, with 
as much gusto as he once bicycled across Africa sustaining himself on a diet 
of bananas. 











Florence Lewis May. SILK TEXTILES OF SPAIN. EIGHTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
New York. Hispanic Society of America. 1957. Pp. 286, with 161 illustra- 
tions in black and white and 6 in full color. $14.00. 


The Hispanic Society of America is publishing a series of comprehensive 
studies by staff members devoted to the presentation of various aspects of 
Spanish culture. The basis of Mrs. May's study of Spanish silk textiles was 
the collection in the Society's museum, but she also examined collections 
abroad, especially those in Burgos, Toledo and Seville. This scholarly 
study of an important lesser art of old Spain is accompanied by a good bibli- 
ography. The format of the book is attractive. 


Fritz Henle and Paul Knapp. THE CARIBBEAN: A JOURNEY WITH PICTURES. New 
York. Studio Crowell. 1957. Pp. 208. $5.95. 


Fritz Henle is one of America's best-known photographers, while P. E. 
Knapp has lived in and written about the Caribbean. This attractive picture 
book contains 250 black-and-white photographs and 16 full-page color photo- 
graphs. Most of the attention is devoted to the islands, but Venezuela is 
given a fair amount of space. The accompanying texts are brief and to the 
point. Those who know the Caribbean will enjoy reminiscing over the pages 
of the book, while those who do not will be tempted to visit the islands 
whose life is sufficiently different to be labeled "romantic." 
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Ruth Danenhower Wilson. HERE IS HAITI. New York. Philosophical Library. 
1957. Pp. 204. $3.50. 


The author of this account of the Negro republic of the Caribbean is a 
popular writer known for her book Jim Crow Joins Up, A Study of Negroes in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Her most recent chatty book gives us an 
interesting account of her experiences in Haiti, with rather casual references 
to the country's basic problems. A survey of Haitian life is desirable, but 
this book does not fill the lacuna. It is too disorganized and lacking in 
thoughtful analysis. UNESCO and Point IV projects such as the Artibonite 
Valley plan are described in uncritical terms. Recent events in Haiti make it 
clear that we need a serious analysis of that country's problems, without any 
sentimentality. Those who simply want a bright description of a colorful 
island will find this book satisfying. 











Tom4s Navarro. DOCUMENTOS LINGUISTICOS DEL ALTO ARAGON. Syracuse University 
Press. 1957. Pp. 231. $10.00. 


Professor Homero Seris, who left Spain on account of the Spanish Civil 
War, has built up at Syracuse University a Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos, 
which specializes in Spanish philology. The volume here reviewed is the 
fourth publication of the Centro, the name and outlook of which recall the 
Madrid Centro de Estudios Histdéricos, with which Professors Seris and Navarro 
were both associated before the Civil War. One of the publications is by 
Homero Seris himself: Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espafiola. The 
others are by Tomds Navarro Tomds (to use his full Spanish name): Estudios 
de fonologfa espafiola, Métrica espafiola, and now this volume of documents 
from Huesca and Jaca. This volume was supposed to appear in the series 
"Documentos linguisticos de Espafia," which the Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
had initiated with the publication of Reino de Castilla by Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal in 1926. The book was in press in 1936, but the whole edition was 
destroyed when a bomb hit the Imprenta Hernando. Fortunately a single set- 
of proofs survived, and these were reproduced by photo-offset for the present 
edition, which has appeared after a delay of twenty years. 











Walter Starkie. THE ROAD TO SANTIAGO. New York. Dutton. 1957. Pp. 339. 
$5.95. 


Walter Starkie recently retired as director of the British Institute in 
Madrid, but he will never grow old, even though he may find chiquitos of red 
wine and raw aniseed brandy somewhat less effective as « panacea for physical 
ailments. His latest book *egins as a scholarly but rather whimsical account 
of the history of the Santiago legend, with the long tradition of sceptics 
such as Erasmus given its proper place. However, the author soon wearies of 
being the professor, and the. author of Raggle-Taggle (1933), Spanish Raggle- 
Taggle (1934), and Don Gypsy (1936) reasserts himself, a latter-day George 
Borrow, a wandering friend of the gypsies, but with no desire to convert his 
fellow Catholics and with a fiddle rather than a stack of Protestant bibles 
under his arm. We wander back and forth with him on the pilgrim roads lead- 
ing to the great shrine of Santiago de Compostela. These roads begin in 
France, and Starkie lingers happily in Provence, lamenting the intolerance 
of those who insist on pointing out the incompatibility of the Graeco-Roman 
religion with Christianity. He makes a side trip to Lourdes (which has taken 
away most of Santiago's business), and, after describing caustically the 
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gross commercialism of the town, he takes a bath in the cold waters of the 
sacred pool and finds that a foot ailment has miraculously disappeared. In 
Spain, he describes the old convents and cities along the pilgrim route, re- 
telling the colorful legends associated with them, but it is the folksy 
characters with whom he chats, rides, and drinks who remain indelibly in our 
minds. This book is not a great contribution to conventional scholarship, 
but in these days of phony made-in-Madison-Avenue international friendship, 
Starkie's ingenuous and uncalculating love of the Spanish people is most 
refreshing. 


Merle E. Simmons. THE MEXICAN CORRIDO AS A SOURCE FOR INTERPRETATIVE STUDY 
OF MODERN MEXICO (1870-1950). Bloomington. Indiana University Press. 1957. 
Pp. 619. $10.00. 


This delightful book describes the social role of the Mexican ballad 
known as the corrido, which is still alive; immediately after the serious 
earthquake of August, 1957, which wreaked serious destruction in Mexico 
City, this reviewer picked up a sheet with a corrido about the event. After 
two chapters devoted to the corrido and its historical background, Professor 
Simmons takes up one by one modern political leaders and the corridos de- 
scribing them and their activities: Porfirio Diaz, Francisco I. Madero, 
Victoriano Huerta, Venustiano Carranza, Alvaro Obregén, Plutarco Elias Calles, 
the three short-term presidents (Emilio Portes Gil, Pascual Ortiz Rubio, and 
Abelardo Rodriguez), Lazaro C4rdenas, Manuel Avila Camacho, Miguel Aleman, 
Pancho Villa, and Emiliano Zapata. The last two are included even though they 
never achieved the title of President. In Part Three, "Revolutionary Ideology," 
Merle E. Simmons analyzes the corridos which refer to political reform, 
agrarian reform, labor reform, and religious reform. Part Four, "Relations 
with Foreigners," consists of only one chapter, "Mexico's Relations with the 
United States and North Americans." The history of Mexico in the twentieth 
century is extremely complicated and confusing. To bring it to life, this 
book is about as effective as Anita Brenner's famous picture book, The Wind 
that Swept Mexico. The corridos quoted have the naive charm of the crude ex- 
voto paintings which decorate Mexican shrines and which narrate episodes in a 
quaintly graphic way. 





Erwin Walter Palm. LOS MONUMENTOS ARQUITECTONICOS DE LA ESPANOLA. Ciudad 
Trujillo. Universidad de Santo Domingo. 1955. 2 vols. Pp. 221, xxiii pp. of 
plates; pp. 217, civ pp. of plates. 


On the occasion of the "Afio del Benefactor de la Patria," i.e., General- 
issimo Trujillo, the University of Santo Domingo published these volumes as 
part of a tribute to the Man "bajo cuyo gobierno las artes y las letras en 
la Reptiblica han tomado tan sefialado desarrollo," to quote Professor Palm's 
words. This work constitutes “un testimonio de gratitud del autor que, en 
medio de la pasada conflagracién mundial, pudo disfrutar en la Universidad de 
Santo Domingo de paz y ocio para dedicarse a sus investigaciones."' Professor 
Palm is an exiled German art-historian who has spent the last twenty years in 
Ciudad Trujillo. He was able to bring this magnum opus to completion thanks 
to the support given him by the late president of his university, Lic. D. 
Julio Ortega Frier. The architecture of Santo Domingo is not very rich, and 
Professor Palm's work may be regarded as definitive. Since it was published, 
the palace of Diego Colén has been restored. 
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Juan Ramén Jiménez. SELECTED WRITINGS. Translated by H. R. Hays. New York. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1957. Pp. 260. $4.75. 


Juan Ramén Jiménez. PLATERO AND I. Translated by Elofse Roach. Austin. 
University of Texas Press. 1957. Pp. 218. $3.75. 


Juan Ramén Jiménez. PLATERO AND I. Translated by William and Mary Roberts. 
New York. Philip C. Duschnes. 1956. Pp. 159. $3.75. 


The Juan Ramén Jiménez story is a comedy of errors. A few years ago, 
Books Abroad ran a series of articles entitled "What's wrong with the Nobel 
Prize?'' The answer in essence was that the Swedish Academy of Letters had 
shown little understanding of the true significance of contemporary authors. 
Its selections in the Hispanic field have been irrelevant since the inception 
of the Nobel Prize for Literature. In the contemporary period, it was little 
short of grotesque to affirm that Gabriela Mistral was a figure of universal 
significance, or even the most distinguished representative of Hispanic 
American letters. She can be compared with Concha Espina, and has rather 
less importance than that worthy lady. This is generally admitted in Swedish 
literary circles today (this reviewer recently sounded them out in Stockholm), 
but they explain rather lamely that few people in Sweden know Spanish and 
even fewer know anthing about Spanish American letters. It happens that a 
powerful member of the Swedish Academy of Letters is Hjalmar Gullberg, who 
has translated Gabriela Mistral into Swedish, and he is convinced that his 
translation is superior to the original. In order to show his indebtedness 
to the Chilean peg on which he had hung his translations, he successfully 
proposed Gabriela Mistral for the Nobel Prize, and immediately publicity of 
one kind and another began distorting our literary values. 





As though that were not enough, Academician Gullberg translated Juan 
Ramén Jiménez' minor work Platero y yo, and again reached the conclusion 
that his version was superior to the original. This reviewer felt kindly 
toward Juan Ramén Jiménez, putting him on a level with Azorin. His story of 
an Andalusian donkey had a natural appeal for him, since when he was in his 
teens he won a French prize with a story about an ass named Blanche, who was 
in reality very similar to Platero, about whom he then knew nothing. It 
should be added that he recently submitted Platero and I (both translations) 
_to his teen-ageddaughter, and she judged it a charming work. Things were in 
a reasonable perspective until the Swedish Academy of Letters, or rather 
Academician Gullberg, went to work again. For a while the Academy thought that 
political considerations required the award of the Nobel Prize to an oriental 
writer, but the translator academician's will prevailed, and, despite well- 
organized campaigns for Alfonso Reyes and Ricardo Rojas (who ran his own 
publicity bureau), the nice man who wrote about Platero was elected. 


Meanwhile Elofse Roach, a Spanish and French teacher at Stephen F. 
Austin High School in Austin, Texas, showing an admirable spirit of literary 
enterprise, had prepared in 1936 a translation of Platero y yo which no 
publisher would accept, because, after all, Juan Ramén Jiménez was an unknown 
writer. At the same time, William H. Roberts and Mary M. Roberts, apparently 
unaware of Miss Roach's efforts, persuaded the Carnegie Foundation to subsi- 
dize them for a summer while they translated the donkey story. For this they 
deserve to be complimented, since the Carnegie people are usually as hard as 
nails. When Juan Ramén Jiménez received the Nobel Prize, both despondent 
translators found eager publishers, who called Platero y yo a great classic 
comparable to Don Quixpte. Both translations are good; it is hard to say 
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which is better, although that of Elofse Roach is more complete. Both are 
illustrated with charming line drawings. For those English-speaking readers 
who want a broader view of the Nobel prize winner, H. R. Hays has prepared a 
volume of selected writings. It too contains substantial portions of 
Platero y yo, which is after all the best thing the poet ever wrote. 


In brief, this reviewer likes Juan Ramén Jiménez, he congratulates his 
translators, and he has a special affection for Platero. But he is more than 
ever convinced that modern literary values are hopelessly distorted by pub- 
licity of one kind or another, and he returns with reassurance to his daily 
reading of Virgil, the New Testament, and War and Peace. 


Lawrence Fernsworth. SPAIN'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. Beacon Hill, Boston. 
Beacon Press. 1957. Pp. 376. $6.00. 


Lawrence Fernsworth, born in the United States, spent many years in 
Spain as correspondent of The Times of London, and wrote on Spanish affairs 
for such journals as Foreign Affairs and The Fortnightly. He left Spain at 
the time of the Civil War, but the bitterness he felt at the defeat of the 
Second Republic is still evident in this volume written twenty years after 
the débacle. Approximately one-third of the volume tells of Spain's his- 
toric struggle for freedom, while the remainder of the book describes in 
detail the story of the Second Republic, the Civil War, and the Franco era. 
The book is written in a chatty, impassioned way, and its principal merit 
lies in the vivid account it gives us of the important Spanish developments 
which Fernsworth witnessed as a spectator and almost as a participant. It is 
ironical that this book should have appeared just at the moment when Secretary 
Dulles, without a word of warning to his colleagues at the Paris NATO meeting, 
went to Spain to converse with Franco, whom he eulogized as a great ally in 
the fight against dictatorship. It is to be hoped that the author has sent a 
copy of his book to the Secretary of State. 








A. Curtis Wilgus, Editor. THE CARIBBEAN. CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 1957. Pp. 330. $5.00. 


The seventh volume in the University of Florida Caribbean Conference 
Series adds significant material to this continuing symposium about Caribbean 
problems. In his singularly interesting introduction, A. Curtis Wilgus de- 
scribes the development and decline of the concept of Manifest Destiny over 
Middle America. The 21 contributions by distinguished specialists are 
arranged under six topics: "Diplomatic Relations," "Confederation Movements," 
"Trade and Business," "Travel and Migration," "Cultural-Cooperation," and 
"Caribbean Bibliography."' While it is hard to single out certain papers for 
special comment, it should be said that Parts I and II are the most signifi- 
cant. Lawrence F. Hill speaks with candor of the double standard of U.S. 
Caribbean policy, with special benevolence shown toward dictators. Arthur P. 
Whitaker points out that today the Caribbean is the focus of Latin American 
dictatorships. Donald M. Dozer writes with ample documentation on "Caribbean 
Relations with Non-American Countries." Graham H. Stuart replies in the nega- 
tive to the question "Should the Panama Canal be Internationalized?" The 
European powers could have argued just as forcefully for their rights in Suez, 
which the United States chose to help undermine. A statesman-scholar, Sir Hugh 
Foot, writes with genuine enthusiasm of "Great Britain and the Building of a 
New Self-Governing Nation in the Caribbean." On the negative side, this 
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reviewer, who was very closely associated with radio broadcasting to Latin 
America, must assert that Sidney N. Berry, in his report on "Caribbean Cul- 
tural Cooperation: Radio, TV, Art, Music," does not reveal half of the shabby 
story of the activities of the United States Information Agency. Professor 
Wilgus and the University of Florida are to be congratulated on keeping alive 
their remarkable series of Caribbean conferences. 


Leonard Schultze Jena, translator and commentator. GLIEDERUNG DES ALT- 
AZTEKISCHEN VOLKS IN FAMILIE, STAND UND BERUF. From the Aztec original of 
Bernardino de Sahagin. Stuttgart. W. Kohlhammer. 1952. Pp. x, 338. DM 54. 


Leonard Schultze Jena, translator and commentator. ALT-AZTEKISCHE GESANGE. 
Stuttgart. W. Kohlhammer. 1957. Pp. xiv, 428, DM 60. 


One of the most important centers of Latin American studies in Germany is 
the Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliotek in Berlin, of which Dr. Hermann B. Hagen was 
until recently director. This library survived the bombardment of Berlin and 
is again functioning normally. Under the direction of Gerdt Kutscher, it 
undertook to publish the original texts in native American languages, together 
with German translations, of source-works considered important for the pre- 
Colombian history of the New World. The first volume in this "Quellenwerke 
zur Alten Geschichte Amerikas Aufgezeichnet in den Sprachen der Eingeborenen" 
appeared in 1938 on the eve of World War II: Die Geschichte der Kénigreiche 
von Colhuacan und Mexico was prepared by Walter Lehmann. The second volume 
was published in 1944, while the war was still in progress: Popol Vuh, Das 
Heilige Buch der Quiché-Indianer von Guatemala was edited and translated by 
Dr. Leonard Schultze Jena, Weiland Professor at Marburg University. In 1949, 
under the title Sterbende Gétter und christliche Heilsbotschaft, Walter 
Lehmann published the Spanish and Mexican text, together with a German trans- 
lation, of Bernardino de Sahagtin's Coloquios y doctrina cristiana. 

















The two volumes here discussed, V and VI in the series, were prepared by 
Leonard Schultze Jena, who was emeritus when the first appeared and who died 
before the publication of the second, which was completed by Gerdt Kutscher. 
Both volumes provide excellent documents for what might be called the inner 
life of Aztec society. The impressive physical remains of that culture which 
archeologists have studied so diligently leave us with a frozen hieratical 
impression, and we wonder if these Indians had souls. From the documents made 
available by Schultze Jena we feel the warmth of their personal and social 
existence. While it would be as absurd to compare this literature with that 
of the Western world as it is to equate the Popol Vuh with the Bible, it 
becomes clear that in their own way the Aztecs too could say Homo sum. 


Like Volume IV in the "Quellenwerke," Volume V is based on Bernardino 
de Sahagin. The thumbnail descriptions of the various social groups provide 
sociological material of the first importance. Some of the little "songs" 
translated in Volume VI had been made known in the English translation of 
Daniel G. Brinton (Ancient Nahuatl Poetry, Philadelphia, 1890), but Schultze 





Jena speaks with abrupt contempt of Brinton's scholarship. He reproduces 
and translates accurately the whole text of a 16th century Aztec-language 
manuscript in the National Library of Mexico. The use of words like "Dios" 
in the Nahuatl original shows clearly the influence of the Spanish mission- 
aries. A word of high commendation should be added for the W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag of Stuttgart, which is producing these large (9 by 12") and well- 
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printed volumes in the great tradition of European publishers. It is to be 
hoped that this tradition survives the ravishes of "progress." 


Munro S. Edmonson, Glen Fisher, Pedro Carrasco and Eric R. Wolf. SYNOPTIC 
STUDIES OF MEXICAN CULTURE. New Orleans. Middle American Research Institute, 
Tulane University. 1957. Pp. 240. 


This symposium, which is Publication 17 of the Middle American Research 
Institute (Robert Wauchope, Editor), contains four studies on different 
aspects of Mexican folk culture: Pedro Carrasco, "Tarascan Folk Religion," 
Glen Fisher, "Directed Culture Change in Nayarit, Mexico," Eric R. Wolf, 
"The Mexican Bajio in the Eighteenth Century," and Munro S. Edmonson, "A 
Triangulation on the Culture of Mexico."' The final study attempts to bring 
the three previous ones together into what might be called a synoptic tri- 
angulation. 


William Madsen. CHRISTO-PAGANISM. New Orleans. Middle American Research 
Institute, Tulane University. 1957. Pp. 179. 


A preprint from Publication 19 of the Middle American Research Institute 
(Margaret W. Harrison and Robert Wauchope, Editors), Christo-Paganism was 
originally presented as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Using Milpa Alta in the Valley of Mexico as a typical village for 
the purpose of analysis, the author develops scholarly variations on the 
theme of "Idols behind Altars" enunciated by Anita Brenner. He shows that, 
despite the superficial similarities between the Aztec religion and the 
Catholic tradition which made the borrowing of superficial symbols easy, the 
Mexican peasants have never understood the basic principles of Christian 
theology. This monograph bears the subtitle "A Study of Mexican Religious 
Syncretism." It is most interesting, but it is regrettable that the bibliog- 
raphy gives only sketchy references. 





K. H. Silvert. A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT: GUATEMALA. New Orleans. Middle 
American Research Institute, Tulane University. 1954. Pp. 239. 


This study by an able professor of political science at Tulane Uni- 
versity happened to appear as Publication 21 of the Middle American Research 
Institute at a time when Guatemala was very much in the news, since Castillo 
Armas and Secretary Dulles were busy liberating it from the troublemakers. 
However, the study was really inspired by the Revolution of 1944, to which 
the first section is devoted. The second analyzes the structure of the 
national government, and the third that of departmental and local governments. 
The second part of the work, which takes up just over half of the text, 
simply reproduces the principal Guatemalan constitutions. This valuable 
monograph will obviously need revising from time to time to keep up with 
developments. 


Richard N. Adams, compiled by. POLITICAL CHANGES IN GUATEMALAN INDIAN COM- 
MUNITIES. A SYMPOSIUM. New Orleans. Middle American Research Institute, 
Tulane University. 1957. Pp. 54. 


The Middle American Research Institute has been especially interested in 
Guatemala, and, since that country has attracted the political interest of the 
world, this symposium, preprinted from Publication 24 of the Institute, has a 
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special appeal. The ten authors analyze different communities (although there 
are two studies on Magdalena Milpas Altas), and the compiler, Richard N. Adams, 
concludes with a summary entitled "Changing Political Relationships in 
Guatemala."' This symposium does what so many community studies conspicuously 
fail to do, namely to show the relationship between local life and national 
politics. 


José Ortega y Gasset. /OBRAS COMPLETAS/ Coleccién El Arquero. Madrid. 
Revista de Occidente. 1956 ff. 9 volumes to date. 


This new collection "El Arquero" is in reality an inexpensive edition of 
the six volumes of the "Obras completas,"' with each book published as a 
separate volume and the independent essays gathered together according to 
themes. In order to avoid confusion, this collection is not formally described 
as "Obras completas," nor are the volumes numbered. There may be published in 
it a few items which failed to appear in the six-volume edition. The collec- 
has been added Dindmica del tiempo, consisting of three of the four articles 
which appeared in El Sol, and which were the germ of Ortega's famous book; 
indeed, the fourth became the first chapter of La rebelién de las masas. The 
following volumes in the series are three well-known works: El tema de nuestro 
tiempo, Meditaciones del Quijote, and La deshumanizacién del arte. En torno a 
Galileo, which was originally a series of twelve lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, throws light on Ortega's philosophy of history. Viajes y 
paises is a delightful collection of articles on travel books (chiefly about 
Spain) which Ortega y Gasset read with such gusto. Moreover, it contains his 
famous study "Teorfa de Andalucfa," which is a denunciation of "La Espafia de 
pandereta." An article entitled "Sobre los Estados Unidos" makes it quite 








for the prosperous United States of the World War I era. Estudios sobre el 
amor is discussed in the review of the English edition which has appeared 
under the title On Love. Espaiia invertebrada appears in its 10th Spanish 
edition; it is closely related to La rebelién de las masas. The last volume 
to date in this series, Meditacién de la técnica, was originally a series of 
lectures given at the summer university of Santander in 1933. It is not clear 
how many volumes will finally make up the "Coleccién El Arquero," nor in 

what general order they are arranged. These pocket books are priced at about 
30 pesetas each, and Hispanists will be happy to have available an inexpensive 
edition of the complete works of Ortega y Gasset. 








José Ortega y Gasset. EL HOMBRE Y LA GENTE. Madrid. Revista de Occidente. 
1957. Pp. 318. 80 pesetas. 


This volume appears under the general title "Obras inéditas," although 
the list of these "unpublished works" is not given, nor are they numbered. It 
consists principally of lectures given by Ortega at the Instituto de Humanidades 
which he founded in Madrid a few years before his death. Presumably this volume 
will later appear in a popular edition in the "Coleccién El Arquero." 


José Ortega Y Gasset. ON LOVE. New York. Meridian Books. 1957. Pp. 205. 
$3.50. 


This translation by Toby Talbot of Estudios sobre el amor, of which the 





10th Spanish edition has appeared in "El Arquero" collection, has a subtitle, 
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"Aspects of a single theme," which does not appear on the Spanish edition, but 
it may have occurred in earlier editions. This is really a series of discon- 
nected essays on love in the broad sense; some of them had appeared in El 
Sol and the Revista de Occidente. They first appeared as a book in German 
translation in 1940, under the title Uber die Liebe. The longest essay is on 
"Love in Stendhal." The latest Spanish edition contains three more essays 
than the English translation; it opens with one of these, "Epilogo al libro 
De Francesca a Beatrice," which Ortega wrote for the edition of that work by 
Victoria Ocampo which he published in the Revista de Occidente. In general, 
this work confirms our belief that Ortega was a cultured dilettante rather 
than a rigid thinker. He represented the very best in Spanish journalism. 
The translation is quite adequate; there are a few mistakes, as when it is 
asserted in a note (p. 104) that the newspaper El Sol still appears. 











Miguel Covarrubias. INDIAN ART OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. New York. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1957. Pp. xvi, 360, xvii, and an "album of photographs" of 
64 plates. $17.50. 


Miguel Covarrubias, who was born in Mexico City in 1904 and died there in 
1957, was at the same time an aesthete and a scholar. He was a professor of 
art history at Mexico's National School of Anthropology and director of a 
government-sponsored school of dance. The aesthete seemed to get the better 
of the scholar in his Island of Bali and Mexico South: The Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, both books prepared with the assistance of Guggenheim fellow- 
ships. Covarrubias planned to crown his career with a massive work of synthe- 
sis, or high-level popularization, on the aboriginal arts of all America, from 
the Arctic to Tierra del Fuego. The project developed to such proportions 
that it was decided to issue three separate volumes. The Eagle, the Jaguar, 
and the Serpent (1954) covers the Indian and Eskimo art of Alaska, Canada, and 
the United States. The volume here described was finished just before 
Covarrubias' death, leaving the final volume on South America in the project 
stage. 











The substantial (10 1/2''by 8") volume is divided into three parts de- 
scribing respectively "The early horizon: the pre-classic cultures"; "The 
classic period: the great theocracies"; and finally, "The historical period," 
beginning with the Toltec renaissance and ending with Tenochtitlan, seat of 
the Aztec empire. A book on art would make no sense without good illustra- 
tions, and this work has an abundance of them: 12 color plates, 146 line 
drawings by the author, and 64 plates of photographs. Since the work is es- 
sentially a summary of research by others, a good bibliography was necessary. 
The 25-page bibliography strikes a happy medium between completeness and 
selectivity. It is regrettable that the references are brief and do not 
include the publisher and number of pages. No attempt is made to describe the 
items. There are a few minor misprints, such as "Wuachope" (the name appears 
neither correctly nor incorrectly in the xvii—page index). Once more Alfred 
A. Knopf gets top marks for publishing a valuable and attractive book. He 
recently wrote an article entitled "Book Publishing: The Changes I've Seen" 
(Atlantic Monthly, December 1957), in which he asks "What's wrong with Ameri- 
can publishers?" This reviewer, who could write a sequel to Mr. Knopf's 
article, would say briefly "That there aren't more of them like Alfred A. 
Knopf." 
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J. A. van Praag. BEKNOPTE GESCHIEDENIS DER SPAANSE LETTERKUNDE. Amsterdam. 
L. J. Veen's Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V. n.d. 3 volumes. Pp. 197, 142. 


Professor van Praag of the University of Amsterdam is one of Europe's 
leading Hispanists. For Americans who are used to thinking that knowledge is 
to be measured in terms of academic units, it may be a surprise to learn that 
Professor van Praag was a Romanist who trained himself in the Spanish field 
and therefore showed more enthusiasm and indeed originality than many of those 
who go through the academic production line. His history of Spanish litera- 
ture is excellent reading, although it makes no attempt to be exhaustive. 
Volume I covers the Middle Ages and the Golden Age, while Volume II carries 
the story down to the beginning of the twentieth century. A third volume on 
Spanish American literature is planned. While the publishers deserve con- 
gratulations for publishing these and other volumes on Spanish language and 
literature, it is regrettable that no dates of publication are given. 


Dillwyn F. Ratcliff. PRELUDE TO FRANCO. New York. Las Americas Publishing 
Company. 1957. Pp. 113. 


The subtitle of this monograph reads "Political Aspects of the Dictator- 
ship of General Miguel Primo de Rivera," and the title implies that Franco's 
fate will parallel that of Spain's earlier dictator. Professor Ratcliff of 
the University of Cincinnati is known for his book Venezuelan Prose Fiction 
(New York, 1933), but it is evident that, like many other "language" teachers, 
he has an unsuspected ability in the field of public affairs. Admittedly, 
the record shows that he received the degree of Master of Social Science from 
the New School for Social Research, where he studied under Boris Mirkine- 





Guetzévitch and where Saul K. Padover, who has written a preface for this book, 
inspired him to undertake this study of Spain in the twenties. It is not 
clear whether it was originally his M.A. thesis. In any case, it is a fasci- 
nating little book with a useful bibliography. 


Foreword 


(continued from page 639) 


Brazil listened attentively to tempting trade offers from Moscow, but re- 
newed its ties with the United States in the field of atomic energy. Russia 
hoped to establish a connection with Petrobras, which sensitive nationalism 
prevented from seeking U.S. help. Both the Army and Congress favored a resump- 
tion of trade and diplomatic relations with Russia. War Minister Texeira Lott 
and Foreign Minister Macedo Soares were vigorously opposed, but President 
Kubitschek was more sympathetic. Admiral Carlos Penna Botto continued his vo- 
ciferous anti-Communist crusade, but one-time friend of the United States 
Osvaldo Aranha, now heading Brazil's U.N. delegation, declared himself favor- 
able to renewing Brazil's Soviet ties. The United States feared that Brazil 
was a test case, and that, should Russia re-establish relations with the big- 
gest Latin American country, the others would follow. The dollar-cruzeiro 
rate soared to 97, adding to Latin America's reputation as the most inflation- 
ridden area of the Free World. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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wehon See te i ba it ich it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 

America, which is so described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, ere et eae nen weed and at the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politic the abstract variety which in more inetaphysical lands, but a peculi jarly 
perronalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a i economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the H. American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic Studies at Stanford; 


vanced researchers may inted assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. Al 1 ti who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program oa Latin 
American 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced stresses the scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a for this Economics Department or aords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long ¢xperience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
srercsen ese and cord social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 


Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 


Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization :: 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New. York Herald Tribune. <Illustrated. $10.0 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 
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Part I. Mexico 

Part II. Central America and Panama 

Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela 

Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru . 

Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 

Part VI. Brazil 

Part VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 


bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. a ran wkd hom eee 
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